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AUTOGRAPHS. 

THE  CONNEXION^  BETWEEN  CHARACTER  AND 
HANDWRITING— ANECDOTES. 

We  have  to-day  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  read¬ 
ers  with  specimens  of  the  handwriting  forty -three  of 
the  most  eminent  characters  of  modern  times.  Their 
autographs  are  collected  into  one  page,  which  will  form 
a  handsome  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Ih- 
TERARY  Journal,  and  which  presents  at  one  view  a 
more  interesting  collection  of  signatures  than,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  was  ever  before  given  to  the  public.  Tliough 
some  of  these  signatures  have  been  already  engraved,  we 
are  enabled  to  state,  that  thirty -nine  out  of  the  forty- 
three  have  been  copied  from  manuscripts  not  before  ac¬ 
cessible  to  engravers.*  Before,  however,  speaking  of 
each  more  particularly,  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  few 
general  ob8ervati<»ns  on  the  subject  of  handwriting. 

The  art  of  writing,  which  is  now  considered  so  ne¬ 
cessary  an  acquirement  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  the 
want  of  which  almost  unfits  one  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  was  regarded  in  days  of  old  with  a  mysterious  re¬ 
verence,  as  a  holy,  and  nearly  unattainable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  Charlemagne,  who 
reduced  more  than  the  half  of  Europe  to  his  swiy,  and 
who  called  into  life  the  slumbering  spirit  of  civilisation, 
by  giving  to  the  conquered  nations,  laws,  institutions,  j 
and  literature,  cultivated  long  and  fruitlessly  the  art  of  | 
writing,  in  which,  by  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  at 
once  his  secretary  and  son-in-law,  he  never  attained 
higher  proficiency  than  to  be  able  to  scratch  his  own 
name  in  huge  sprawling  characters.  But  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  this  state  of  things  could  long  exist ;  and  ; 
a  knowledge  of  writing  has,  in  all  subsequent  ages,  | 
been  regarded  as  lying  at  the  threshhold  of  every  sys-  ) 
tem  of  liberal  education.  \V’’ith  the  exception  of  the  I 
Germans,  all  modern  European  nations, — we  do  not  I 
know  whether  the  modern  Greeks  be  either  a  nation  or  j 
European, — use  the  same  written  characters,  making  al¬ 
lowance  here  and  there  for  some  very  unimportant  devia-  i 
tions  in  a  few  of  the  minute  details.  As  to  the  Ger-  j 
mans,  though  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  their  written  character  is  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and 
this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  some 
Scottish  manuscripts  of  the  17th  century,  (now  in  our 
possession,)  one-half  of  the  letters  in  which,  are  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  now  usjd  by  the  German^. 
Other  circumstances,  corroborative  of  this  belief,  might 
he  mentioned,  but  as  we  are  not  at  present  bent  upon 
ftny  display  of  our  antiquarian  lore,  we  content  ourselves 
with  stating  our  impression. 

But  whilst  the  same  general  form  of  letter  prevails 
wroughout  Europe,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much 
me  character  of  the  people  modifies  that  form,  and  af- 

F  ^  signatures  we  are  indebteil  to  David  Bridges, 

®  politely  favoured  us  with  the  use  of  his  very  curious 
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fects  the  national  style  of  handwriting.  An  English¬ 
man,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  or  an  Italian,”  says  an 
ingenious  author,  may  be  recognized  as  readily  by 
his  handwriting,  as  by  his  features  and  complexion.” 
The  Frenchman’s  is  full  of  little  frivolous  embellivsh- 
ments  ;  the  Italian’s  is  graceful,  delicate,  and  supple  ; 
the  German’s  is  stiff,  heavy,  and  pompous ;  and  the 

Englishman’s  is  a  kind  of  compound  of  the  three, _ 

simpler  than  the  first,  less  tasteful  than  the  second,  and 
much  freer  than  the  third.  Engravers,  writing-masters, 
and  others  who  have  occasion  to  study  the  subject,  are 
well  aware,  that  in  so  far  as  direct  physical  inflacnce 
goes,  there  are  two  circumstances  which  principally  af¬ 
fect  handwriting  ;  and  these  are,  Xst^  the  manner  in 
which  the  penman  has  been  taught  to  move  his  hand 

and  fingers, — from  the  wrist  or  from  the  elbow, _ or  in 

an  angular  or  circular  motion  ;  and  2r/,  the  manner  in 
which  he  becomes  habituated  to  b.old  his  pen,  either 
with  the  fore  and  middle  finger  both  above  the  barrel, 
or  with  the  former  above,  and  tlie  latter  below.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  whilst  these  causes  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  affect  the  handwriting  of  individuals, 
they  can  never  account  for  those  national  peculiarities, 
in  the  formation  of  written  characters,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  which  appear  to  bear  a  remarkable  re¬ 
ference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities  of  the 
people  at  large.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  into 
the  indirect  causes  which  irifliience  the  handwriting, 
and  which  have  produced  not  only  a  distinct  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  in  the  style  adopted  by  different  nations,  but, 
as  D’Israeli  has  remarked,  have  given  to  every  individual 
a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  Nature  has  given  to  each  a 
peculiar  countenance,  voice,  and  manner. 

Writing  is  an  attainment  to  be  acquired  only  by 
means  of  the  flexibility  of  the  muscles  ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  it  seems  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  different  emotions  which  agitate  the  mind,  in¬ 
fluencing,  as  they  always  do,  the  muscular  action,  will 
communicate  themselves,  through  this  medium,  to  the 
handwriting,  which  will  thus  represent,  more  or  less, 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  As  a  sign 
of  character,  handwriting  has  theref  »re  this  great  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  fiivour,  that,  being  a  voluntary  action,  the- 
u'lll  of  him  who  holds  the  pen  must  possess  a  sway  over 
it.  In  this  it  differs  materially  from  phrenology,  whose 
I  bumps  are  involuntary  excrescences  on  the  head  ;  but 
comes  into  close  analogy  with  the  more  rational  system 
of  Lavater ;  for,  if  it  is  likely  that  the  voice,  features, 
and  gestures,  should  be  aflected  by  the  passions,  why 
should  not  the  handwriting,  which  is  just  one  little  step 
removed  from  a  pure  mental  operation,  be  also  aftected 
by  them  ?  It  is  true  that  the  science  of  physiognomy, 
by  one  or  two  ingenious  men,  has  been  carried  to  a  fan¬ 
ciful  and  ridiculous  extent ;  and  any  rules  which  may 
be  supposed  to  govern  if,  must  be  so  continually  met  by 
exceptions,  occasioned  by  a  thousand  different  causes, 
that  it  must  ever  remain  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  a 
fixed  and  certain  standard.  The  same  remark,  we  sus- 
pect,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  subject  of  hand^ 
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writing.  But,  nevertheless,  this  much  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  if  handwriting  be  studied  as  a  science, 
taking  always  along  with  us  the  conviction,  that  nu¬ 
merous  exceptions  will  continually  present  themselves 
to  baffle  our  ingenuity,  many  curious  glimpses  may  be 
got  into  character,  and  discoveries  made,  upon  much 
sounder  data  than  either  phrenology  or  palmistry  can 
furnish.  We  do  not  go  the  length  of  supposing  that 
the  adept  in  this  art  would  ever  be  able  to  ascertain,  by 
its  means,  the  minuter  shades  of  character.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  could  satisfy  the  banker,  by  directing  his 
attention  to  the  mere  formation  of  the  letters,  that  the 
name  upon  a  bill  was  a  good  name ;  or  that  he  could 
convince  the  lover,  by  an  examination  of  the  delicate 
scrawl  of  his  mistress,  that  the  manner  in  which  she 
crossed  her  T’s,  or  dotted  her  I’s,  rendered  it  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  would  make  a  very  unfitting  spouse.  We 
are  not  quite  so  chimerical  as  this.  All  that  can  ever 
be  ascertained  from  handwriting,  is  some  of  the  more 
apparent  and  strongly -marked  traits  of  character.  As 
the  voyager  along  a  coast  can  discover  from  a  consider- 
ble  distance  whether  he  is  passing  by  a  town,  but  can¬ 
not  ascertain  any  of  the  minuter  features  of  that  town, — 
so  the  philographist  (if  we  may  use  tlie  word)  will  be 
able  to  tell  whethe’*  the  temperament  be  sanguineous, 
melancholy,  surly,  phlegmatic,  nervous,  or  choleric ; 
but  how  these  temperaments  may  be  modified  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  will  be  unable  to  say.  The  delicate 
and  more  evanescent  emotions  of  the  soul,  betrayed 
by  a  mantling  blush  or  downcast  eyelid,  can  never  be 
scratched  on  paper  by  the  point  of  the  pen ;  but  the 
more  decided  and  more  pervading  character  of  the  mind 
will  communicate  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  letters.  Let 
us  take  an  instance  or  two. 

How  marked  a  difference  there  usually  is  between  the 
handwriting  of  females  and  of  men  !  Both  are  taught 
by  the  same  masters,  and  according  to  the  same  rules  ; 
but  the  leading  feature  of  the  one  is  feminine  delicacy, 
and  of  the  other  masculine  vigour.  This  rule  holds  so 
universally,  that  few  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  sex 
of  a  correspondent  by  the  mere  address  on  the  back  of 
a  letter.  There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  even  here, 
but  in  this  case  cxceplio  firmed  rcgulam.  We  know  a 
lady  of  a  certain  age,  prodigiously  blue,  and  a  stern 
disputant  on  religious  topics  in  particular,  who,  having 
occasion  to  consult  one  of  our  Edinburgh  Divines  con¬ 
cerning  a  dispute  between  the  Presbytery  and  the  Lady 
Directresses  of  a  free  school,  of  which  she  was  one,  un¬ 
fortunately  used  only  the  initial  of  her  Christian  name 
in  the  signature;  and  tlie  consequence  was,  that  the 
Rev.  Gentleman,  who  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  his  correspondent,  misled  by  the  boldness  of  the 
handwriting,  not  to  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  diction, 

returned  an  answer  in  due  time,  addressed  to - , 

Esquire  !  But  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  case.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  here,  that  the 
distinction  betw’een  different  female  hands  is  much  less 
marked  than  between  different  male  hands.  This  is 
another  fact  which  confirms  our  hypothesis.  Pope  has 
said  libellously, 

“  IMost  women  have  no  character  at  all !” 

Had  he  said  that  there  were  fewer  varieties  in  female 
character  than  in  male,  he  would  have  been  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  This  arises  from  their  peculiar  education  and  ha¬ 
bits,  which  are  much  more  monotonous  than  ours ;  and 
this  monotony  has  communicated  itself  in  a  remarkable 
degree  to  their  handwriting.  But  to  give  still  additional 
force  to  our  argument,  look  at  the  handwriting  of  the 
same  man  when  in  different  states  of  mind.  Js  it  not 
evident  that  these  have  had  an  influence  over  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  his  fingers  ?  If  he  write  under  the  influence  of 
strong  indignation,  for  example,  will  his  pen  trace 
lightly  what  he  feels  so  forcibly  ?  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  in  a  gay  and  careless  mood,  will  there  not  be  a 
flowery  redundance  in  his  style  of  writing,  very  unlike 


the  severe  barrenness  of  his  sterner  moments.  If  these 
remarks  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  same  individual 
they  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  extended  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  predominating  dispositions  of  different  men. 
“  Henry  the  Eighth,”  says  Oldys,  ‘‘  wrote  a  strong 
hand,  but  as  if  he  had  seldom  a  good  pen.”  Upon  this 
D’lsraeli  has  well  remarked, — The  vehemence  of  his 
character  conveyed  itself  into  his  writings  :  bold,  hasty, 
and  commanding,  I  have  no  doubt  the  asserter  of  the 
Pope’s  supremacy,  and  its  triumphant  destroyer,  spoilt 
many  a  good  quill.”  In  an  interesting  little  French 
work,  entitled,  U Art  dujugcr  de  caractere  dcs  homines 
sitr  leurs  Ecriturcs^'^'*  specimens  are  given  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  IMary  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  upon  them  the  author  remarks  ; — Who 
could  believe  that  these  writings  are  of  the  same  epoch  ? 
The  first  denotes  asperity  and  ostentation  ;  the  second 
indicates  simplicity,  softness,  and  nobleness.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  exact  unison  with  the  different  characters 
of  the  two  Queens.”  “  (Charles  the  First,”  says  Oldys, 

wrote  a  fair  open  Italian  hand,  and  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  than  any  prince  we  ever  had.”  Charles  was 
the  first  of  our  monarchs,”  adds  D’lsraeli,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  have  domiciliated  taste  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
might  have  been  conjectured  from  this  unfortunate 
prince,  who  so  finely  discriminated  the  manners  of  the 
different  painters,  which  are  in  fact  their  handwritings, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  elegances 
of  the  pen.”  In  short,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  that  handwriting  is  a  symptom  of  character, 
thougli  numerous  circumstances  must  ever  contribute  to 
make  it  a  very  uncertain  one.  VV^e  fVney  that  we  know 
something  of  the  art  dc  jugcr  du  caractcrc  des  homines 
sur  leurs  Ecritares  ;  but  we  are  still  so  far  from  having 
reached  perfection  in  this  science,  that  we  can  assure 
our  fair  readers  the  album  need  not  steal  shuddering 
into  the  drawer  at  our  approach,  nor  the  billet-doux 
prefer  a  fiery  death  to  the  chance  of  being  subjected  to 
our  piercing  glance.  Let  us  now',  however,  come  a  little 
nearer  home,  and  see  how  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down  will  apply  to  the  interesting  autographs  before 
us. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  signatures  will 
be  found  in  general  to  differ  a  little  from  the  common 
writing  of  the  individual,  having  often  a  more  carefully 
assumed  and  premeditated  character.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  seldom  deviate  very  widely  from  the  general 
style  of  a  person’s  ordinary  penmanship.  It  is  also 
proper  to  observe  at  the  outset,  that  the  time  of  life  at 
which  the  writing  was  made  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  judging  of  an  autograph.  Thus,  if  we 
compare  the  signatures  of  JMrs  Grant,  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  Henry  Mackenzie,  with  those  of  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving,  Catherine  Stephens,  and  Felicia  Hemans,  we  shall 
perceive  at  once,  that  besides  the  natural  difference  in¬ 
herent  in  the  character  of  the  handwritings,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  years  has  in  the  three  former  instances  pro¬ 
duced  a  peculiar  modification  of  style,  w’hich  in  the 
three  latter  does  not  yet  exist.  The  handwriting  of  a 
young  and  of  an  old  person  may  be  always  distinguish¬ 
ed.  Of  the  forig-three  autographs,  engraved  for  the 
Literary  Joitiinal,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
with  two  exceptions,  there -is  something  in  all  of  them 
which  more  or  less  indicates  the  character  of  their  re¬ 
spective  authors.  We  shall  proceed  to  particularize  those 
w'hich  may  either  appear  to  bear  most  strikingly  on  the 
subject  in  question,  or  concerning  which  we  may  ha\e 
something  curious  to  say. 

Archibald  Constable. — ^^Ve  have  placed  the 
late  Mr  Constable’s  signature  at  the  head  of  our  list,  hot  i 
as  a  just  tribute  to  a  man  whose  memory  the  literar) 
world  of  Scotland  will  long  cherish,  and  as  a  comp 
ment  due  to  the  father  and  founder  of  the  highly  respec  - 
able  house  of  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.,  under  w 
auspices,  to  say  nothing  of  its  former  achievements,  t 
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Literary  Journal  has  taken  at  once  so  complete  a 
hold  of  the  public  favour.  Nor  is  iMr  Constable  to  be 
considered  solely  as  an  eminent  publisher — the  most 
eminent  which  this  country  ever  produced ;  he  is  the 
author  likewise,  tliough  the  fact,  we  believe,  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known,  of  an  entertaining  work,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  George  Heriot,”  which  appeared  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  in  1822.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know,  that  the  signature  now  engraved 
is  copied  from  a  letter  which  was  written  within  a  month 
of  his  death  ;  and  though  he  was  then  much  debilitated, 

_ labouring  under  afflictions  both  mental  and  bodily, 

‘‘Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down,” — it  will  be 
seen  that  his  handwriting  retained  much  of  that  free, 
bold,  hasty,  and  decided  character,  which  marked  all  his 
transactions,  and  which  contributed  both  to  raise  him  to 
the  summit  of  prosperity,  and  partly  also  to  bring  him 
down  from  that  summit. 

Anne  Grant,  J.  Baillie,  F.  He3ians,  Catii. 
Stephens, Angelica  Catalani,Jane  Pouter — 
The  handwriting  of  all  these  ladies  strikes  us  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  characteristic.  We  have  given  JMrs  Grant  of 
Laggan’s  present  hand,  in  which  may  be  discovered  a 
little  of  the  instability  of  advancing  life;  but  there  is  a 
well-rounded  breadth  and  distinctness  in  the  formation 
of  the  letters,  which  seems  to  carry  along  with  it  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  clear  and  judicious  mind  of  the  talented 
authoress  of  Letters  from  the  Mountains.”  We  have 
also  given  Bliss  Baillie’s  present  hand;  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  has  less  of  the  delicate  feebleness  of  a 
lady’s  writing  than  any  of  the  others.  It  wmuld  have 
been  sadly  against  our  theory  had  the  most  powerful 
dramatic  authoress  which  this  country  has  produced 
written  like  a  boarding-school  girl  recently  entered  on 
her  teens.  This  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  There  is 
something  masculine  and  nervous  in  Bliss  Baillie’s  sig¬ 
nature ; — it  is  quite  a  hand  in  which  De  Blontfort” 
might  be  written.  How  diflcrent  is  the  writing  of  Blrs 
Hemans  !  The  very  hand — fair,  small,  and  beautifully 
feminine — in  which  should  be  embodied  her  gentle 
breathings  of  household  love,  her  songs  of  the  domestic 
affections,  and  all  her  lays  of  silvery  sweetness  and  soft- 
breathing  tenderness.  Bliss  Stephens  has  a  more  com¬ 
mon-place,  but  a  very  lady-like  hand.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  mind  in  it,  but  a  good  deal  of  flowing 
grace.  We  like  Bladame  Catalani’s  better; — we  think 
it  is  evident,  by  her  autograph  alone,  that  she  is  a  su¬ 
perior  singer  to  Bliss  Stephens.  There  is  a  full  Italian 
massiness  in  her  signature  that  speaks  to  us  of  “Rule 
Britannia”  and  God  save  the  King ;”  and  we  almost 
hear  the  strains  rolling  in  upon  our  ears  in  such  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  sounds  as  no  single  human  voice  ever  before 
produced.  Bliss  Porter  has  a  fully  more  masculine, 
though  less  tasteful  hand,  than  Washington  Irvine, 
with  whom  she  happens  to  be  in  juxta-position ;  and 
the  fair  authoress  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ”  and 
‘‘  The  Scottish  Chiefs,”  certainly  appears  to  have  as  mas¬ 
culine  a  mind  as  the  elegant  but  perhaps  somew'hat  ef¬ 
feminate  writer  of  the  “  Sketch  Book.” 

James  Hogg,  William  Tennant,  Allan 
CuNNiXGiiAM. — We  class  these  three  poets  together, 
because  we  believe  they  are  nearly  contemporaries,  and 
because  each  is  indebted  to  his  own  talents  for  overco¬ 
ming  many  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  w'ay  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  They  possess  genius,  however,  of  a  very  different 
Kind  ;  and  this  is  pretty  strongly  indicated  by  their  re¬ 
spective  handwriting.  As  to  Hogg,  we  must  say  that 
ive  have  given  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd  s  autograph,  which  our  engraver  has  copied  with 
flje  most  accurate  precision,  as  he  has  done  all  the  rest. 
Ihe  Shepherd  writes  in  general  a  more  rugged  and  in- 
istinct  hand  ;  but  as  the  present  signature  was  taken 
rom  an  epistle  congratulatory  to  a  friend  who  had  re¬ 
cently  entered  into  the  blessed  and  holy  state  of  matri- 
**^ORy,  it  is  probable  that  the  bard  of  Yarrow  thought  it 


incumbent  to  present  him  with  a  piece  of  his  very  best 
calligraphy.  There  is,  nevertheless,  something  honest, 
sturdy,  and  unaffected  in  the  Shepherd’s  writing,  which 
we  like,  because  it  speaks  the  true  and  manly  qualities 
of  his  heart  and  head.  Allan  Cunningham  has  raised 
himself  like  Hogg ;  but  instead  of  the  plough,  he  has 
handled  the  chissel;  and  there  is  in  his  constitution  an 
inherent  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  brings  his  thoughts 
into  more  graceful  channels.  A  Ye  are  well  aw'arc  that 
there  is  a  warmth  and  a  breadth  of  character  about 
Cunningham  which  mark  “  the  largc-soul’d  Scot ;”  but, 
looking  forward  to  his  forthcoming  liivcs  of  the  British 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  we  do  not  conceive 
tliis  to  be  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  easy  flow  of 
his  tasteful  handwriting.  Tennant  has  a  more  remark- 
able  hand  than  either  of  tlie  other  two.  It  is  full  of 
originality,  and  in  this  resembles  his  own  Anster 
Fair.”  The  notion  may  be  a  fanciful  one,  but  there 
seems  to  us  to  be,  moreover,  a  sort  of  quiet  humour  in 
the  wTiting,  which  makes  its  resemblance  to  “  Anster 
Fair”  still  more  complete.  The  principle  upon  wdiich 
the  letters  are  formed,  is  that  of  making  all  the  hair 
strokes  heavy,  and  all  the  heavy  strokes  light. 

Thomas  B1  oore,  Byron. — AV^e  put  these  two  to¬ 
gether,  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  and  both  are  admira¬ 
bly  illustrative  of  character.  There  is  one  general  re¬ 
mark  Ave  may  here  make,  with  regard  to  handwritings, 
which,  from  the  attention  wt  have  given  to  the  subject, 
we  believe  will  be  found  a  correct  one.  Close  and  ac¬ 
curate  thinkers  seldom  write  what  are  called  sprawling 
hands ;  their  letters  arc  all  fully  formed,  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  slope.  AYe  know  of  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  that  the  con¬ 
verse  of  the  proposition  may  not  always  hold  good  ;  for 
a  very  careless  thinker  occasionally  writes  an  upright 
hand.  As  corroborating,  however,  the  truth  of  our 
rule,  look  at  the  handwriting  of  Dugald  Stcw’art,  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  of  Henry  Blackenzie,  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  of  Sir  AYalter  Scott,  of  Henry  Brougham,  of 
Moore,  and  of  Lord  Byron, — certainly  the  most  correct 
and  powerful  thinkers  in  our  list ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
in  the  case  of  all  of  them,  that  the  writing  is  such  as  we 
have  described.  As  to  the  two  last — Moore  and  Byron, 
though  both  accurate  thinkers,  they  no  doubt  thought 
very  differently.  There  is  a  completeness  and  a  tinish 
about  all  Moore’s  poems,  a  something  that  pleases  and 
dazzles,  rather  than  elevates  or  sublimes,  and  the  neat 
gracefulness  of  his  hand  implies  this.  There  is  more 
volume  and  grandeur  about  Byron,  and  consequently 
his  hand  is  larger  and  stronger  every  way.  'I’he  one 
writes  as  with  a  silver  pen,  the  other  as  with  an  eagle’s 
pinion.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Bloore’s  autogra|)h  is 
copied  from  the  signature  attached  to  the  original  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  sacred  BlelodieSj- — The  turf  shall 
be  my  fragrant  shrine.” 

F.  Leveson  Gower,  John  Galt,  AA^ellington. 
—Our  readers  will  think  this  rather  an  oddly  assorted 
trio,  but  we  have  a  reason  for  naming  them  together.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches,  that  another  of  the  rules  ajiplicable  to 
handwriting,  in  connexion  with  character,  is,  that  let¬ 
ters  with  disproportionatclif  long  heads  and  tails,  indi¬ 
cate  either  self-confidence,  vanity,  or  ambition.  A\’'e  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  private  character  cither  of  Lord 
Francis  Gower  or  Blr  Galt,  to  say  which  of  the  three 
qualities  their  tremendous  heads  and  tails  indicate;  but 
look  at  the  signature  of  AV^ellington,  and  see  how  nobly 
and  truly  the  characteristic  mark  of  ambition  points  him 
out  as  tlie  hero  of  a  hundred  Hghts,  the  premier  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  pacificator  of  Ireland,  and  the  leader  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  His  big  AV”s,  liis  L’s, 
and  his  T*s,  look  like  church  spires,  losing  tliemselves 
in  the  clouds.  It  is  impossible  that  their  haughty  heads 
could  ever  stoop  to  an  ordinary  level. 

Thomas  Chalmers. — AYe  know  of  few  more  stri¬ 
king  examples  of  character  infusing  itself  into  hand- 
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writing,  than  that  presented  by  tlie  autograph  of  Dr 
Chalmers.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  him  preach,  can 
fail  to  observe,  that  the  heavy  and  impressive  manner 
in  which  he  forms  his  letters  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
straining  and  energetic  style  in  which  he  fires  off  his 
words.  There  is  something  painfully  earnest  and  labo¬ 
rious  in  his  delivery,  and  a  similar  sensation  of  labo¬ 
rious  earnestness  is  produced  by  looking  at  his  hard- 
pressed,  though  manly  and  distinct,  signature.  It  is, 
in  a  small  space,  an  epitome  of  one  of  his  sermons. 

Leigh  Hunt. — Leigh  Hunt’s  writing  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  man  ; — it  is  constrainedly  easy,  with  an 
affectation  of  ornament,  yet  withal  a  good  hand.  The 
signature  is  copied  from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in 
Edinburgh  in  1820  ;  and  as  one  part  of  this  letter  is 
curious  and  interesting,  we  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
it  to  our  readers.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  good  points  about  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding 
his  having  done  some  shabby  things.  We  like  the 
spirit  of  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  : 

“  And  this  reminds  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  the 
author  of  the  book  called  the  Scottish  Fiddle,  which  I 
have  barely  seen.  The  name  alone,  if  you  had  known 
me,  would  have  convinced  you  that  I  could  not  have 
been  the  author.  I  had  made  quite  mistakes  enough 
about  Sir  Walter,  not  to  have  to  answer  for  this  too.  I 
took  him  for  a  mere  courtier  and  political  bigot.  When 
I  read  his  novels, — which  I  did  very  lately,  at  one  large 
glut,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  which  I 
read  before,)  I  found  that  when  he  spoke  so  charitably 
of  the  mistakes  of  kings  and  bigots,  he  spoke  out  of  an 
abundance  of  knowledge,  instead  of  narrowness,  and 
that  he  could  look  with  a  kind  eye  also  at  the  mistakes 
of  the  people.  If  I  still  think  he  has  too  great  a  lean- 
ing  to  the  former,  and  that  his  humanity  is  a  little  too 
much  embittered  w  ith  spleen,  I  can  still  see  and  respect 
the  vast  difference  between  the  spirit  which  I  formerly 
thought  I  saw  in  him,  and  the  little  lurking  contempts 
and  misanthropies  of  a  naturally  wise  and  kind  man, 
whose  blood  perhaps  has  been  somewhat  saddened  by 
the  united  force  of  thinking  and  sickliness.  He  wishes 
us  all  so  well,  that  he  is  angry  at  not  finding  us  better. 
His  works  occupy  the  best  part  of  some  book-shelves 
always  before  me,  where  they  continually  fill  me  with 
admiration  for  the  author’s  genius,  and  with  regret  for 
my  petty  mistakes  about  it.” 

Francis  Jeffrey,  John  Wilson. — These  are 
two  names  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  Scotland.  The  periodical  writer  must  have 
a  ready  command  of  his  pen  and  a  versatile  genius.  lie 
must  be  able  to  pass  quickly  from  one  subject  to  another ; 
and  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  one  continuous  train 
of  thought,  he  must  have  a  mind  whose  quick  perception 
and  comprehensive  grasp  enable  him  to  grapple  with  a 
thousand.  See  how  this  applies  to  the  handwriting  of  ! 
Jeffrey  and  of  Wilson.  The  style  of  both  signatures  I 
implies  a  quick  and  careless  motion  of  the  hand,  as  if  ! 
the  writer  was  working  against  time,  and  was  much  more  1 
anxious  to  get  his  ideas  sent  to  the  printer,  than  to  cover  1 
his  paper  with  elegant  penmanship.  There  is  an  evident  ; 
similarity  in  the  fashion  of  the  two  hands  ;  only  3Jr  Jef-  j 
frey,  being  much  inferior  to  the  Professor  in  point  of  j 
physical  size  and  strength,  naturally  enough  delights  in  j 
a  pen  with  a  finer  point,  and  writes,  therefore,  a  lighter  ■ 
and  more  scratchy  hand  than  the  author  of  Lights  and  j 
Shadows.”  It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  Mr  Jeffrey’s  j 
autograph  to  know  that,  as  his  hand  is  not  at  all  altered, 
we  have  preferred,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  engrave 
a  signature  of  his  which  is  twenty-three  years  old,  being 
taken  from  a  letter  bearing  date  1806. 

Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Robt.  Tannahill,  J.  Sinclair,  H. 
Mackenzie,  T.  Campbell,  IL  Brougham,  D. 
Stewart,  Cuas.  Lamb,  \V^.  Roscoe,  Basil  Hall, 
J.  Montgomery,  Wm.  Wordsworth,  A.  Alison, 


Percy  B.  Shelley,  B.  R.  Haydon,  I).  AVilkie 
Alaric  A.  Watts,  W.  Jerdan,  H.  Macneill* 
Washington  Irving. — The  autograph  of  all  these 
eminent  persons  is  in  favour  of  the  connexion  between 
character  and  handwriting,  though  perhaps  not  so  stri¬ 
kingly  so  as  in  the  instances  we  have  already  enumerated 
and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  upon  them  at  much 
length.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  the  hand  of  one  who  writes 
a  great  deal, — unaffected,  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time 
substantial.  Dugald  Stewart’s  is  a  hand  worthy  of  a 
Moral  Philosopher, — large,  distinct,  and  dignified. 
Brougham’s  hand  is  a  good  deal  like  his  own  stvle  of 
oratory, — impressive  and  energetic,  but  not  very  polish¬ 
ed.  General  Stewart  of  Garth  has  a  free,  bold,  military 
hand  ;  his  signature  is  taken  from  a  letter  compliment¬ 
ing  in  high  terms  Mr  Chambers’s  History  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1745.  Charles  Lamb’s  writing  is  that  of  a 
gentleman,  but  it  is  somewhat  cramped  and  anxious. 
Montgomery’s  hand  is  far  more  redundant  in  ornament 
than  one  would  have  expected  from  so  gentle  and  ta¬ 
lented  a  Quaker ;  but  the  Quaker  has  been  lost  in  the 
poet,  as  an  old  grey  wall  is  concealed  under  a  luxuriant 
mantling  of  ivy.  The  autograph  now  engraved  is  copied 
from  the  signature  attached  to  the  original  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  poem  on  Night,  beginning,  Night  is  the  time  for 
rest.”  Wordsworth  writes  a  good  hand,  more  worthy 
of  the  author  of  the  best  parts  of  the  ‘‘  Excursion,” 
than  of  the  pueriliiies  of  many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.” 
The  signature  of  Percy  B.  Shelley  is  as  free  as  its 
author’s  wild  and  beautiful  poetry  ;  but  let  it  be  obse'*- 
ved  that,  according  to  the  rule  formerly  stated,  it  is  not 
the  hand  of  a  very  clear  or  accurate  thinker.  The  l:and- 
writing  of  Haydon  and  Wilkie  seems  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  different  styles  of  painting; _ the  first  is 

the  historical  painter’s,  large  and  bold ;  the  second  is 
the  painter’s  ot  national  manners,  smaller  and  more  ac¬ 
curately  defined.  Alaric  Watts  writes  an  elegant  hand, 
worthy  of  the  editor  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  Annuals. 
Hector  Macneill’s  signature  is  from  a  letter  dated  1806, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  the  poet  says,  I  beg, 
once  for  all^  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  never  write  a 
line  in  any  Review  as  long  as  I  live,” — an  assurance 
j  which  makes  us  regret  the  less  that  he  was  lost  to  his 
j  friends  and  the  public  before  the  appearance  of  the 
j  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.  ’  We  do  not  see 
I  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  the  other 
autographs  already  named. 

But  we  have  stated  that,  in  looking  over  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  handwriting,  two  startling  exceptions  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  truth  of  the  general  propo>itioii, 
that  the  character  of  the  mind  communicates  itself  to  the 
penmanship  of  the  individual.  The>e  exceptions  will 
be  found  in  the  signatures  of  J.  G.  Lockhart  and  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  Lockhart  writes  a  small,  indistinct, 
hasty  liand,  not  at  all  in  unison  w’ith  the  vigour,  preci¬ 
sion,  and  originality  of  his  style  of  thinking.  Even  his 
hand,  however,  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  that  ot 
('oleridge.  A\  ho  would  have  expected  so  pigmy  and 
linical  a  signature  from  the  gigantic  intellect  and  gor¬ 
geous  imagination  cf  the  translator  of  AVallenstcin,” 
and  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Aiarinci  ?”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  baffles  all  calculations  ;  and  though  phrenologists 
would  doubtless  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  dilemma  by 
some  ingenious  quibble,  all  that  we  shall  say  upon  the 
subject  is,  that  our  science  is  one  which,  like  all  other 
human  sciences,  admits  of  exceptions.  The  speculations, 
however,  into  which  it  leads,  if  not  very  instructive  or 
profound,  are  curious  and  interesting  ;  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  readily  forgive  us  for  having  thus  directed 
their  attention,  at  some  length,  to  the  conventional  signs 
by  which  thoughts  that  breathe”  are  taught  to  embody 
themselves  in  words  that  burn.” 
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Browii^s  Select  Views  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scot- 

land.  With  Letter-press  Illustrations.  By  Dr  J. 

Jamieson,  F.R.S  E.,  &c.  author  of  the  Dictionary  of 

the  Scottish  Language.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

Edinburgh.  Cadell  &  Co.  1828  and  1829. 

We  really  take  some  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  ha¬ 
ving  sooner  noticed  a  work  which,  in  every  point  of 
view,  has  strong  claims  upon  our  attention.  A  work 
so  perfectly  Scotch,  treating  of  Scotch  subjects, — drawn, 
engraved,  written,  published,  and,  we  trust,  pretty  ex¬ 
tensively  sold,  by  Scotchmen, — ought  not,  even  if  its 
merits  were  less  conspicuous,  to  be  neglected  by  a  Scotch 
review.  But,  besides  all  this,  it  is  the  first  work  of  its 
kind,  upon  a  subject  alike  interesting  to  the  antiquary, 
the  poet,  and  the  man  of  taste  ;  and  the  execution  is,  in 
all  respects,  so  worthv  of  the  design,  that,  independently 
of  nationality,  these  illustrations  of  the  old  royal  glories 
of  Scotland  well  deserve  a  passing  tribute  of  appro¬ 
bation. 

In  fact,  it  is  rather  singular  that  a  work  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  not  appeared  long  ago,  in  this  age  of  graphical, 
topographical,  and  typographical  illustration  ;  and  that, 
while  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  lieges  in  the 
splendid  volumes  of  Pyne — while  the  very  arcana  of  the 
royal  dressing-room  and  bed-chamber  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  day — it  should  have  remained  for  the  en¬ 
terprising  conductors  of  the  present  work  to  embody,  in 
these  handsome  quartos,  the  fast-fading  remnants  of  our 
Scottish  magnificence,  which  are  daily  disappearing. 
It  is  true,  we  have  here  and  there  a  scattered  notice  of 
some  of  our  old  palaces,  illustrated  by  a  so-so  plate,  in 
some  guide  through  Scotland  or  superannuated  tour ; 
but  till  now  the  subject  of  Scottish  palaces  has  never,  as 
far  as  we  know,  been  separately  treated,  or  exhibited  in 
what  Mrs  31  alaprop  calls  a  concatenation  according¬ 
ly.”  And  this  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  very 
great  superiority  which,  in  many  respects,  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  such  a  subject  in  Scotland  must  possess  over  a  si¬ 
milar  work  on  English  palaces  ;  for  the  royal  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  south  are  almost  without  exception  still 
occupied  as  such, — still  snug  and  comfortable,  though 
occasionally  old-fashioned  or  venerable.  Even  tiiiie- 
honoured  VV^indsor  itself  looks  so  white-washed,  so 
swept  and  garnished,  so  cheerful  and  trim,  that  all  feel¬ 
ing  of  romance  is  excluded.  You  look  along  one  of  its 
arched  passages,  and  perceiving  a  dim-looking  figure  at 
the  end,  you  set  him  down  as  some  old  gallant  of  the 
court,  revisiting  the  gllar.pses  of  the  sun*  You  walk  up 
to  him,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  a  respectable  beef-eater, 
or  a  gentlemanly  servant  in  livery,  who  pockets  your 
shilling  with  much  politeness.  You  turn  over  a  page 
of  31  r  Pyne’s  book,  and  in  the  first  plate  that  meets 
your  eye,  a  strange  vaulted  building  displays  itself, 
lighted  from  the  top.  Figures  in  white  array  are  mo¬ 
ving  up  and  down  the  flior,  some  brandishing  large 
knives  in  their  hands,  while  victims  of  different  kinds 
seem  extended  on  the  altar.  The  smoke  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  fire  fills  the  pile  and  wraps  the  figures  of  the  offi¬ 
ciating  ministers  in  dusky  vapour.  Is  this  a  Dom 
Baniel,  a  sacrifice  to  the  Grand  Lama,  or  a  scene  in  the 
Inquisition  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  merely  the  j 
“interior  of  the  King’s  kitchen  at  St  James’s,”  and  that  ' 
fat  high  priest  is  the  master  cook. 

These  eating,  drinking,  and  paying  associations  are 
sadly  unfavourable  to  the  picturesque.  But  we  mingle 
'vith  other  scenes  in  tracing  the  remains  of  the  Scotch 
palaces ;  for  it  is  long  since  these  were  discrowned 
and  deserted,  and  their  splendour  transferred  to  another 
kingdom.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins  and  uninhabited  ;  ' 
j  ftome,  like  Dunoon  and  Carrick,  so  completely  worn 


away,  that  their  original  shape  and  size  can  no  more  be 
traced  than  those  of  the  undefined  and  mysterious  masses 
which  cover  the  Palatine,  and  which  once  constituted 
the  palaces  of  the  Csesars ;  others,  like  Falkland  and 
Linlithgow,  still  entire,  so  far  as  concerns  the  walls,  but 
with  empty  and  roofless  chambers,  windows  open  to  the 
blast,  grass-grown  floors  and  courts,  black  and  deserted 
hearths,  pillars,  arches, — and  armorial  bearings  half  de¬ 
faced  or  lost  amidst  ivy,  wallflower,  and  lichen,  and  all 
silent,  and  lonely,  and  mournful, — all  possessing  that 
indescribable  charm  which  nothing  but  ruin  gives,  and 

To  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

31 list  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

These  capabilities,  we  think,  have  been  turned  to  the 
best  account  in  the  present  work,  in  which  the  pencil  of 
Mr  Brown,  ably  seconded  by  the  grace  of  Miller,  has 
produced  a  most  beautiful  series  of  views  of  these  rem¬ 
nants  of  our  Scottish  palaces.  Of  3Ir  Brown  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  and,  we  believe,  a  young  man.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  too,  we  recollect  having  seen  a  large  drawing 
in  water-colours  by  him  in  this  season’s  Exhibition,  re¬ 
presenting  a  ruin  under  a  tranquil  moonlight  sky,  (we 
suppose  some  subject  intended  for  a  future  number  of 
this  work,)  which  possessed  great  strength  and  breadth 
of  effect,  with  a  manner  of  handling  considerably  re¬ 
sembling  the  style  of  Williams,  and  which  indicated 
a  promise  of  future  excellence  as  an  artist.  Generally 
speaking,  he  has  displayed  great  judgment  in  the  points 
of  view  he  has  chosen  in  treating  these  subjects,  and 
considerable  taste  and  feeling  in  the  selection  of  those 
lights  and  aspects  under  which  he  has  represented  them. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  drawings  have  received 
every  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  31  r  31iiler. 
For  small  engravings,  such  as  these  and  William’s  Gre¬ 
cian  views,  his  style,  we  think,  is  admirably  adapted. 
In  larger  works,  and,  in  particular,  in  historical  subjects, 
Stewart  is  certainly  superior  to  him  ;  but  fora  ‘‘picture 
in  little,”  some  landscape  gem  of  four  inches  by  two  and 
a  half,  the  Quaker,  for  such  we  believe  he  is,  is  without 
a  rival  in  Edinburgh. 

Four  numbers  of  the  work  have  appeared,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  plates,  with  the  accompanying  letter-press. 
Of  this  latter  part  of  the  work,  we  may  say  at  once  that  it 
is  ably  and  learnedly  treated,  as  indeed  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author  of  the  Hermes  Scythicus,  and 
the  Scottish  Dictionary;  but,  to  our  mind,  the  Doctor 
is  occasionally  rather  too  antiquarian  and  etymological ; 
and  we  could  willingly  have  exchanged  a  little  of  the 
discussion  which  takes  place  on  these  points  for  some 
additional  picturesque  description,  or  some  of  those 
fading  traditions  and  dreadful  legends  of  which  there 
are  always  enough  to  be  picked  up  among  the  ruins  of 
old  castles,  more  particularly  in  those  princely  halls 
which  have  been  trod  by  the  royal,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautiful ;  and  which  it  is  a  pleasant,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  profitless  task,  to  collect  and  preserve,  before 
they  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  A  work  of  this 
kind  is  one,  not  of  grave  learning,  but  of  amusement ; 
and,  in  this  department,  we  do  not  know  a  better  model 
for  imitation  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  amidst  all  his 
antiquarian  descriptions,  so  gracefully  interweaves  these 
traits  of  superstition  and  chivalry,  that  even  the  dry 
bones  of  topography  acquire  life  and  motion  in  his  hands. 
We  daresay  the  Doctor,  too,  has  seen  a  little  German 
book  by  Gottschalk,  on  the  subject  of  German  ruins, 
(Ritter  Ve^ten  und  Ritter  Burgen,)  in  which  wo  think 
a  subject  of  this  kind  is  very  happily  treated — the  vo¬ 
lume  forming  a  pleasing  pasticco  of  matters  pic¬ 
turesque,  antiquarian,  and  poetical ;  speculations  on  an¬ 
tique  buildings  ;  the  life  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  his¬ 
torical  exploits,  feuds,  tournaments,  robberies,  court¬ 
ships,  and  executions  of  their  possessors,  with  many 
little  notices  of  those  graceful  or  gloomy  legends  with 
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which  German  imagination  has  peopled  the  old  castles  I 
of  the  Khein-Gegend,  and  of  which,  no  doubt,  they 
have  a  much  wider  stock  than  we  can  pretend  to.  Still 
we  have  quite  enough  to  blend  very  agreeably  with  the 
graver  tissue  of  history  ;  and  we  confess  we  should  like 
very  much  to  see  a  popular  work  on  Scottish  ruins  in 
general,  got  up  in  Gottschalk’s  manner,  with  better  il¬ 
lustrations,  (for  our  friend  Gottschalk,  and  most  of  his 
brethren,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  particular,)  and 
embodying,  in  the  light,  garrulous,  and  picturesque  style 
of  Chambers,  the  elite  of  our  Scottish  traditions. 

Revcnons  d  nos  moutons^  for  we  have  almost  allowed 
them  to  get  out  of  sight.  Number  I.  contains  views  of 
Dunstaflnage,  Dunoon,  and  Falkland.  Dunstaffhage, 
in  point  of  accompanying  scenery,  is  the  most  pleasing 
of  these  views.  The  ruin  is  situated  on  a  rock,  bathed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic — skirted  on  the  right  by 
Loch  Etive,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  rocks, 
wood,  w'ater,  and  every  element  of  the  picturesque. 
The  view  exhibits  it  under  a  tranquil  and  sunny  glow, 
the  palace  forming  only  a  small  object  in  the  middle 
distance.  Very  great  dexterity  is  displayed  in  the  en¬ 
graving  in  avoiding  the  appearance  of  spottiness  which, 
from  tile  general  difrusion  of  light,  w'as  not  easy.  Dun- 
stafTnage,  however,  though  interesting  from  its  natural 
situation,  makes  no  very  prominent  figure  in  Scottish 
history,  nor  can  it  boast  of  those  associations  with  re¬ 
membered  names,  which  lend  a  charm  to  Linlithgow, 
Lochmaben,  or  Carrick.  From  the  time  when  the  fatal 
chair  of  royalty  was  transferred  to  Scone,  after  the 
union  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  under  the  son  of  Alpine, 
the  importance  which  Dunstaffhage  had  possessed  as 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  Dalriadic  kings  soon  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  Dr  Jamieson  seems  to  tliink  the  castle  soon  be¬ 
came  the  prey  of  the  invading  Norwegians.  It  scarcely 
re-appears  again  in  Scottish  history  except  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  being  besieged  and  taken  by  Eruce  in  1308, 
after  his  defeat  at  Dalree. 

l{y  the  by,  a  whimsical  instance  of  the  fantastic 
tricks  which  etymologists  do  jday  with  names,  ajqjears 
in  the  account  of  Diinstaffnage.  There  is  another  fort¬ 
ress,  about  two  miles  off,  called  Dunolly,  or  Dunollah, 
(probably,  as  the  Doctor  conjectures,  Dun-Olaf,  or  the 
Fortress  of  Olave,  or  Olaus,  a  very  common  Norwegian 
name.)  Eut  it  so  happens,  that  in  Gaelic,  the  word 
OUa'nJt^  pronounced  Ollah^  signifies  a  physician,  so 
tl  at  some  ingenious  etymologist  makes  this  the  Fort 
of  th3  Physician,  and  gets  up  a  very  pretty  theory 
of  its  being  a  castle  allotted  for  the  residence  of  the  me¬ 
dical  practitioner  attached  to  the  Koval  Family.  The 
notion  of  setting  up  a  physician  in  a  fortress,  two  miles 
oft'  from  ilie  scene  of  action,  is  quite  admirable,  not  to 
mention  the  extreme  probability  that  his  professional 
exertions  would,  in  that  age,  liave  been  so  handsomely 
acknowledged. 

Dunoon^  which  is  situated  in  Argylcshire,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  scarcely  any  thing  re¬ 
mains  ;  so  that  the  artist  has  been  obliged  to  give  a  sort 
of  additional  interest  to  the  picture,  by  representing  it 
under  a  stormy  effect ;  and  this  he  has  done  remarkably 
well.  The  dark  and  thundery  sky  opening  in  the  centre 
with  a  w’atcry  gleam,  the  agitated  sea,  the  boat  sinking, 
and  the  fishermen  clambering  up  the  rock  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  are  strikingly  grouped,  and  exhibited  with  re¬ 
markable  clearness  and  force  in  JMiller’s  engraving. 
The  building,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ex¬ 
tent,  is  now  so  entirely  delapidated,  that  scarcely  any 
vestiges  remain  of  w  hat  it  wa^.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
there  are  still  a  number  of  vaulted  apartments  pretty 
entire  under  the  ruins. 

Next  comes  Falkland, — dark,  dreary,  melancholy 
lalklanu, — one  of  those  piles  which  now  look  as  if  mur¬ 
der  and  crime  had  marked  it  for  their  owm,  and  which 
is  in  fact  stained  with  a  murder  unexampled  in  cruelty, 
ixcept  by  that  with  which  the  Knight  of  Douglas  pol¬ 


luted  his  Castle  of  Hermitage.  It  lies  at  the  north-east 
foot  of  one  of  the  Lomonds,  and  seems,  at  one  time,  to 
have  been  a  building  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. 
In  one  of  these  gloomy  towers,  which  once  occupied  this 
site,  did  the  unfortunate  Rothesay  fall  a  victim  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Regent  Albany.  Inveigled  under  false 
pretences  into  Fife,  the  prince  was  shut  up  in  the  tower 
of  Falkland,  and  consigned  to  a  lingering  death  by  fa¬ 
mine.  Ilis  life  was  for  some  time  preserved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Fair  31  aid  of 
Perth,  by  means  of  small  cakes  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  governor,  through  a 
crevice  in  the  wall.  Her  brutal  father,  viewing  the  act 
in  the  light  of  perfidy  to  himself,  gave  her  up  to  de¬ 
struction.  Sir  Walter  has  not  intioduced,  however, 
another  effort  made  by  a  female  employed  in  the  family 
as  a  wet  nurse,  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
prince.  She  actually,  as  mentioned  by  Eoethius, 
Euchanan,  and  Pinkerton,  sustained  his  life  for  some 
time  with  milk  from  her  breasts,  conveyed  to  him  by 
means  of  a  long  reed.  She  also  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 
compassion. 

Here,  also,  the  unfortunate  IHary  was  a  frequent  vi¬ 
sitor;  and  here,  according  to  Euchanan,  Eothwell  and 
the  Hamiltons  intended  to  seize  her  person,  at  the  time 
tliat  they  contemplated  the  removal  of  Alurray  by  death. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful.  Here, 
too,  begins  the  first  scene  of  that  dark  tragedy,  the  last 
act  of  which  closed  in  Gowrie  Castle.  It  was  in  the 
wmods  of  Falkland  that  James  received  the  strange  mes¬ 
sage  from  Alexander  Ruthven,  wdiich  induced  him  in¬ 
stantly,  with  his  hunting  party,  to  spur  for  Perth,  and 
produced  that  mysterious  catastrophe,  on  which  no  dis¬ 
tinct  light  has  yet  been  thrown  by  the  voluminous  dis¬ 
cussion  which  the  subject  has  undergone. 

Gloomy  and  deserted  as  Falkland  now  appears,  it  was 
at  one  time  a  place  of  much  revelry  and  merriment,  in 
this  character  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  poem  of  our  royal 
author : 

Was  never  in  Scotland  hard  nor  sene 
Sic  daiicin  or  deray, 

Neither  at  Falklaml  on  the  Grene, 

Nor  Pehiilis  at  the  jday. 

But  it  is  time  to  say,  with  the  old  Lord  Lyon  King 
at  Arms,”— 

Fareweel,  Falkland,  the  forteress  of  Fyfe, 

Thy  polite  park  under  the  Lowinuund  Law,  &c. 

and  to  turn  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

And  here  is  the  gem  of  Scottish  palaces,  Linlithgow. 

AVith  much  truth,  though  little  poetry,  did  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Ariosto,  imitating  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  style 
of  old  Sir  David,  exclaim — 

VI-  . 

Of  all  the  Palaces  so  hilr 
Euilt  for  the  royal  dwelling 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling. 

For  undoubtedly,  in  architectural  magnificence,  this 
is  the  noblest  ruin  of  them  all ;  and  even  now  the  so¬ 
lemn  grandeur  of  its  deserted  square,  still  complete, 
though  the  window’s  and  roof  are  gone,  is  one  el  tlie 
most  striking  objects  we  ever  remember  to  have  w  itness- 
ed,  and  justifies  the  admiration  which  it  extorted  even 
from  the  travelled  Alary  of  liorraine.  An  excellent  en¬ 
graving  of  the  court  is  given,  with  a  more  distinct  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  palace  and  Ic  :h,  from  the  east.  In  yonder 
apartment,  the  window  of  which  is  ornamented  by  a 
crown,  the  unfortunate  Alary  first  saw  the  light. 
too,  htT  father,  scarcely  less  so,  was  horn.  1  hose  black¬ 
ened  walls  and  rafters  exhibit  the  traces  of  the  fire  m 
ly-lo?  occasioned  by  the  carel.ssness  of  the  royal  arm}, 
that  consigned  the  palace,  which  down  to  that  time 
had  been  habitable,  to  ruin.  And  in  this  adjoining 
church,  tradition  places  the  appearance  of  the  preten  c 
apparition,  which  in  vain  attempted  to  w'arn  James 
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from  the  field  of  Flodden.  Even  tR  real  ghost  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  produced  little  effect  on  that  obsti¬ 
nate  monarch  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  phantasmago¬ 
ria  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  been  so  bunglingly  ma¬ 
naged,  that  no  one  but  a  ninny  would  liave  taken  the 
ghost’s  word  for  a  thousand  farthings  ;  for  the  spectre, 
in  this  case,  walked  in,  not  through  the  key-hole,  but 
the  church  door,  and  contrived  to  take  up  a  position 
which  allowed  him  quietly  to  make  his  exit  through  a 
private  door  in  the  north  wall.  The  whole  business 
was  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
tended  expedition,  and  James,  in  all  probability,  saw 
through  the  artifice.  The  conclusion  of  the  ghostly 
message  shows  pretty  plainly  from  what  quarter  this 
angelic  missionary  was  dispatched,  lie  forbids  James 
‘‘  to  mell  or  use  the  counsel  of  women,  quhilk,  if  thow 
doe,  thow  wilt  be  confounded,  and  brought  to  shame.” 
The  queen  probably  thought,  that  while  it  was  jiolitic 
to  interfere  with  his  military  expedition,  it  would  not 
be  amiss,  at  the  same  time,  to  read  him  a  lecture  on  his 
amorous  extravagances. 

Absurd  as  the  story  is,  however,  it  has  been  turned 
to  good  account  by  Sir  Walter  in  Marmion.  Ills  de¬ 
scription  of  the  disappearance  of  the  figure  is  at  once 
highly  poetical,  and  a  literal  transcript  of  the  language 
of  old  Pitscottic.  Sir  David  Lindsay  is  the  speaker  : 

TJio  wondoring  monarch  seem’d  to  seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none; 

And  wlien  lie  raised  his  liead  to  speak, 

The  monitor  was  gone. 

The  marshal  and  myself  had  east 
To  stop  him  as  lie  outward  jiast ; 

13 lit,  lighter  tlian  the  whirlwind’s  blast, 

He  vanish’d  from  onr  eyes. 

Like  suiilieaiii  on  the  billow  cast, 

Tliat  glances  but,  and  dies. 

Canto  IV.  §  17. 

Before  the  king’s  eyes,”  says  our  old  naive  histo¬ 
rian,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  lords  that  were  about 
him,  this  man  vanished  away,  and  could  no  ways  be 
seen  or  comprehended,  but  'vanished  axvay  as  he  had 
heen  a  hlink  of  the  suii^  or  a  XL'hlp  of  the  ichlriieind.'^ 
We  shall  perhaps  resume  the  subject  of  these  palaces 
some  other  day  ;  meantime  we  cordially  recommend  the 
work  to  the  public,  and  to  Scotchmen  in  particular. 

Wavcrlnj  'Novels — Neve  Edition^  xvUh  the  AathoVs 
Notes,  \raverley.  2  vols.  Edinburgh.  Cadell 
&  Co.  Ib29. 

The  public  have  been  already  sufficiently  apprised  of 
the  intended  publication  of  this  new  cabinet  edition  of 
the  W^averley  Novels,  w'hicli  is  to  be  comj)L*ted  in  40 
volumes,  a  volume  to  be  ready  every  month,  and  the 
price  of  each  to  be  five  shillings.  The  two  first  volumes, 
containing  \raverley,  are  now  before  us,  and  we  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  say,  that  a  more  beautiful  book  has  never 
issued  from  the  Edinburgh  press.  The  typography  is 
in  Ballantyne’s  very  best  style,  the  paper  is  of  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  quality,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
eminently  tasteful  and  inviting.  The  frontispiece  to 
the  first  volume  is  engraved  by  II.  (i raves,  from  a  de¬ 
sign  by  StephanofL  It  represents  Flora  Jiacivor  sing¬ 
ing  and  playing  on  the  harp  to  Waverley,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  romantic  Highland  landscape.  The  vig¬ 
nette  to  the  same  volume  is  in  Landseer’s  happiest  : 
niunner.  It  introduces  us  to  Davie  Gi Hatley,  (the  very  ! 
nian,  we  are  certain,)  w'aiiing  at  the  Doni  l*ath^  with  , 
Ean  and  Buscar,  two  splendid  hounds.  Much,  how-  i 
tver,  as  we  like  these  illustrations,  the  frontispiece  to  ! 
volume  second  pleases  us  still  more.  It  is  a  beautiful  : 
engraving  by  Charles  Rolls,  from  a  design  by  Newton, 

I  representing  the  fine  old  soldier,  the  Baron  of  Bradwar-  ' 
j  nine,  engaged  in  reading  the  Evening  IService  of  the  : 


Episcopal  church  to  his  troops,  with  Saunders  Saunder- 
son,  in  military  array,  performing  the  functions  of  clerk. 
The  vignette  to  this  volume  is  by  Stephanoft’. 

Passing  from  these  external  attractions,  (which  are  of 
!  no  common  kind,)  the  present  edition  of  the  VFaverley 
I  Novels  acquires  a  peculiar  interest,  from  its  containing 
j  the  last  revisions  and  corrections  of  the  author,  and  fro«n 
I  the  declaration  contained  in  the  General  Preface  that  it  is 
j  not  probable  he  will  ever  again  revise,  or  even  read, 

'  these  tales.  A  great  deal  of  new  and  interesting  mat-  i 
ter  is  accordingly  introduced  in  the  shape  of  Notes  and 
Illustrations  ;  and  the  (ieneral  Preface  alone,  compri- 
1  sing,  as  it  does,  an  account  of  the  author’s  early  career, 
and  private  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  the  AVa- 
verley  Novels,  together  with  one  or  two  highly  interest¬ 
ing  minor  pieces,  hitherto  unpublished,  (among  which  is 
the  first  cliapter  of  the  first  Novel  Sir  W'alter  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  and  an  excellent  chapter  it  is,)  the  General 
Preface  alone  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  price 
of  the  whole  book.  From  it  we  shall  cull  one  extract 
with  which  to  grace  our  pages.  It  is  an  anecdote  upon 
which  Sir  AVaJter’s  brother,  31  r  Thomas  Scott,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  propo- 
I  sed  at  one  time  to  found  a  novel.  It  is  finely  and  vi- 
I  vidly  told  in  the  following  words : — 

ANECDOTE  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  South  that  there  is  little  or 
no  boxing  at  the  Scottish  schools.  About  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  however,  a  far  more  dangerous  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  parties  or  factions  was  permitted  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  to  tlie  great  disgrace  of  the  police,  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  parties  concerned.  These  parties  were  gene¬ 
rally  formed  from  the  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  the 
combatants  resided,  those  of  a  particular  square  or  dis¬ 
trict  fighting  against  those  of  an  adjoining  one.  Hence 
it  happened  that  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  were 
often  pitted  against  those  of  the  lower,  each  taking  their 
side  according  to  the  residence  of  their  friends.  So  far 
as  I  recollect,  however,  it  was  unmingled  either  with 
feelings  of  democracy  or  aristocracy,  or  indeed  with  ma¬ 
lice  or  ill-will  of  any  kind  towards  the  opposite  party. 
In  fact,  it  w’as  only  a  rough  mode  of  play.  Such  con¬ 
tests  Were,  however,  maintained  with  great  vigour  with 
stones,  and  sticks,  and  fisticuffs,  when  one  party  dared 
to  charge,  and  the  other  stood  their  ground.  Of  course 
mischief  sometimes  happened,  boys  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  at  these  Etchers,  as  they  were  called,  and  serious 
accidents  certainly  took  place,  as  many  contemporaries 
can  bear  witness. 

Tlie  author’s  father,  residing  in  George  Square,  in 
the  southern  side  of  Edinburgh,  the  boys  belonging  to 
that  family,  with  others  in  the  square,  w'ere  arranged 
into  a  sort  of  company,  to  which  a  lady  of  distinction 
presented  a  liandsome  set  of  colours.  Now  tins  com¬ 
pany  or  regiment,  as  a  matter  of  course,  w\as  engaged  in 
weekly  warfare  w  ith  the  boys  inhabiting  the  Crosscause- 
w’ay,  llristo  Street,  the  Potterrow, — in  short,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  suburbs.  These  last  were  chiefly  of  the  lower 
rank,  but  hardy  loons,  who  threw  stones  to  a  hair’s- 
breadtb,  and  were  very  rugged  antagonists  at  close 
quarters.  The  skirmish  sometimes  lasted  for  a  whole 
evening,  until  one  party  or  the  other  was  victorious, 
w  hen,  if  ours  were  successful,  we  drove  the  enemy  to 
their  quarters,  and  were  usually  chased  back  by  the  re¬ 
inforcement  of  biirger  lads  who  came  to  their  assistance, 
ir,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  pursued,  as  was  often  the 
case,  into  the  precincts  of  our  square,  we  were  in  our 
turn  supported  by  our  elder  brothers,  domestic  servants, 
and  similar  auxiliaries. 

It  followed,  from  our  frequent  opposition  to  cjtch 
other,  that,  tliough  not  knowing  the  names  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  we  were  yet  well  acquainted  with  their  appearance, 
and  had  nicknames  for  the  most  remarkable  of  them. 
One  very  active  and  spirited  boy  might  be  considered  a« 
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the  principal  leader  in  the  cohort  of  the  suburbs.  He 
was,  I  suppose,  thirteen  or  fourteeti  years  old,  finely 
made,  tall,  blue-eyed,  with  long  fair  hair,  the  very  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  youthful  Goth.  This  lad  was  always  first  in 
the  charge,  and  last  in  the  retreat — the  Achilles,  at 
once,  and  Ajax,  of  the  Crosscauseway.  He  was  too 
formidable  to  us  not  to  have  a  cognomen,  and,  like  that 
of  a  knight  of  old,  it  was  taken  from  the  most  remark¬ 
able  part  of  his  dress,  being  a  pair  of  old  green  livery 
breeches,  which  was  the  principal  part  of  his  clotliing  ; 
for,  like  Pentapolin,  according  to  Don  Quixote's  ac¬ 
count,  Green-Ilreeks,  as  we  called  him,  always  entered 
the  battle  with  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet. 

It  fell,  that  once  upon  a  time,  w  hen  the  combat  w\as 
at  the  thickest,  this  plebeian  champion  headed  a  sudden 
charge,  so  ra[ud  and  furious,  that  all  fled  before  him. 
He  was  several  paces  before  his  comrades,  and  had  ac¬ 
tually  laid  his  hands  on  the  patrician  standard,  when 
one  of  our  party,  whom  some  misjudging  friend  had  in¬ 
trusted  W’ith  a  coiiteau  de  chaase,  or  hanger,  inspired 
with  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  corps,  w’orihy  of  .Major 
Sturgeon  himself,  struck  poor  Green- Greeks  over  the 
head,  with  strength  suflicient  to  cut  him  down.  When 
this  was  seen,  the  casualty  was  so  far  beyond  what  had 
ever  taken  place  before,  that  both  parties  fled  diiferenl 
ways,  leaving  poor  Green-Breeks  with  his  bright  hair 
plentifully  dabbled  in  blood,  to  the  care  of  the  watch¬ 
man,  who  (honest  man)  took  care  not  to  know  who  had 
done  the  mischief.  The  bloody  hanger  was  flung  into 
one  of  the  IMeadow  ditches,  and  solemn  secrecy  was 
sworn  on  all  hands;  but  the  remorse  and  terror  of  the 
actor  w'ere  beyond  all  bounds,  and  his  apprehensions  of 
the  most  dreadful  character.  The  v/ounded  hero  was 
for  a  few  days  in  the  Infirmary,  the  case  being  only  a 
trifling  one.  But  though  enquiry  was  strongly  pressed 
on  him,  no  argument  could  make  him  indicate  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  he  had  received  the  w'ound,  though  he 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  him.  When 
he  recovered,  and  was  dismissed,  the  author  and  his 
brothers  opened  a  communication  with  him,  through  the 
medium  of  a  popular  gingerbread  baker,  of  whom  both 
parties  were  customers,  in  order  to  tender  a  subsidy  in 
name  of  smart-money.  The  sum  would  excite  ridicule 
were  I  to  name  it ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  the  pockets  of 
the  noted  Green-Breeks  never  held  as  much  money  of 
his  own.  He  declined  the  remittance,  saying  that  he 
would  not  sell  his  blood ;  but  at  the  same  time  repro¬ 
bated  the  idea  of  being  an  informer,  which  he  said  was 
clam^  i.  e.  base  or  mean.  M^ith  much  urgency  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  pound  of  snuff  for  the  use  of  some  old  woman,  | 
— aunt,  grandmother,  or  the  like, — with  wdioin  he  lived.  | 
W e  did  not  become  friends,  for  the  bickers  were  more 
agreeable  to  both  parties  than  any  more  pacific  amuse¬ 
ment;  but  we  conducted  them  ever  after  under  mutual 
assurances  of  the  highest  consideration  for  each  other. 

‘‘  Such  was  the  hero  whom  Mr  Thomas  Scott  pro-  : 
posed  to  carry  to  Canada,  and  involve  in  adventures 
with  the  natives  and  colonists  of  that  country.  Perhaps 
the  youthful  generosity  of  the  lad  will  not  seem  so  great  ! 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  as  to  those  whom  it  was  the  means 
of  screening  from  severe  rebuke  and  punishment.  But 
it  seemed  to  those  concerned,  to  argue  a  nobleness  of  | 
sentiment  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  most  minds ;  and  how¬ 
ever  obscurely  the  lad,  who  showed  such  a  frame  of  no¬ 
ble  spirit,  may  have  lived  or  died,  I  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion,  that  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  circum¬ 
stances  calling  for  gallantry  or  generosity,  the  man  j 
would  have  fulfilled  the  promises  of  the  boy.  Long  af-  j 
terwards,  when  the  story  was  told  to  my  father,  he  | 
censured  us  severely  for  not  telling  the  truth  at  the  j 
.time,  that  he  might  have  attempted  to  be  of  use  to  the  ; 
young  man  in  entering  on  life.  But  our  alarms  for  the  ' 
consequences  of  the  drawn  sword,  and  the  w'ound  in-  i 
tiicied  with  such  a  weapon,  were  far  too  predominant  at 
the  time  for  such  a  pitch  of  generosity* 


“  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  inserted  this  schoolboy 
tale ;  but,  besides  the  strong  impression  made  by  the  in¬ 
cident  at  the  time,  the  whole  accompaniments  of  the 
story  are  matters  to  me  of  solemn  and  sad  recollection. 
Of  all  the  little  band  who  were  concerned  in  those  ju¬ 
venile  sports  or  brawls,  I  can  scarce  recollect  a  single 
survivor.  Some  left  the  ranks  of  mimic  war  to  die  in 
the  active  service  of  their  country.  Many  sought  dis¬ 
tant  lands  to  return  no  more.  Others,  dispersed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  paths  of  life,  ‘  my  dim  eyes  now  seek  for  in  vain.’ 
Of  five  brothers,  all  healthy  and  promising,  in  a  degree 
far  beyond  one  whose  infancy  was  visited  by  personal 
I  infirmity,  and  whose  health  after  this  period  seemed 
long  very  j^recarious,  I  am,  nevertheless,  the  only  sur- 
j  vivor.  The  best  loved,  and  the  best  deserving  to  be  loved, 

I  who  had  destined  this  incident  to  be  the  foundation  of 
j  literary  composition,  died  ‘  before  his  day,’  in  a  distant 
I  and  foreign  land  ;  and  trifles  assume  an  importance  not 
I  their  own,  when  connected  with  those  who  have  been 
loved  and  lost.” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  I^Iessrs  Cadell  and  Co.  intend 
throwing  ofT  a  ver^  lan^c  impression  of  each  volume  of 
the  present  edition  of  these  Novels;  for  it  is  a  book 
which  every  body  will  buy,  and  not  to  possess  which  will 
i  come  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  literary  delinquency. 

I  — 

i 

I  The  Hope  of  I nnnortaVity,  A  Poem  in  four  Parts, 
Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood.  182fl. 

This  is  a  respectable  poem — that  is  to  say,  the  author 
(  is  by  no  means  an  idiot;  but  he  is  a  dull  rogue,  and 
I  Iris  book,  on  the  whole,  is  portentously  heavy.  It  is 
j  too  full  of  commonplaces  about  death,  and  long-winded 
!  attempts  to  prove,  from  the  light  of  nature,  that  man’s 
j  soul  is  immortal.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose  that 
I  this  constitutes  poetry.  Immortality  is  a  dangerous 
subject  to  meddle  with.  It  is  not  every  body  who  goes 
into  a  churchyard,  and  gets  sentimental  over  the  tomb¬ 
stones,  w^ho  can  grapple  with  the  mighty  theme.  The 
whole  soul  must  be  poured  out  upon  it,  and  that  soul 
must  be  no  purling  rill,  but  a  deep,  dark,  rushing  torrent. 
It  makes  us  sick  to  hear  the  mawkish  sentimentalities 
drawled  out  by  old  women  with  white  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs,  who  dare  to  envelope  with  their  drivelling  fanta¬ 
sies  the  awful  majesty  of  death  and  futurity.  Neither 
can  we  listen  with  patience — though,  perhaps,  it  is  very 
wrong  in  us — to  the  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  of 
a  divine,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  who,  because  he  has 
got  into  the  pulpit,  and  feels  the  necessity  of  looking 
grave,  deems  himself  justified  in  treating  his  auditors  to 
all  the  declamatory  insipidities  and  tautological  morali¬ 
ties  suggested  by  dissolution.  In  spite  of  his  black 
gown  we  hate  the  spouter,  for  there  is  no  more  real  feel¬ 
ing  in  what  is  uttered  by  liis  thick  ugly  lips,  than  there 
is  in  the  twang  of  his  precentor’s  nose,  who  hebdoma- 
dally  murders  the  hundredth  Psalm.  Nor  have  we  ever 
been  able  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  that  tribe  of  poetasters 
who  consider  themselves  great  in  elegiac  stanzas  and 
pieces  of  sublimity,  founded  on  the  grand  revelations  of 
religion.  Mortal  agony,  and  death,  and  eternal  life, 
are  not  weapons  for  the  hand  of  a  rhymester.  So  many 
libraries  have  already  been  written  about  them,  that  it 
requires  something  more  than  the  pen  of  an  underling  to 
venture  upon  adding  another  volume. 

We  shall  just  quote  one  stanza  from  The  Hope  of 
Immortality  and,  with  the  author’s  leave,  we  shall 
print  it  in  our  own  way.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Open  the  grave,  and  ask  the  dweller  there  if  it 
avails  hmi  that  his  life  was  spent  in  deeds  of  piety, 
that  he  did  share  liis  substance  with  the  poor,  and  that 
he  went  about  still  doing  good  ?  Is  he  not  pent  in  the 
same  miserable  house  of  clay,  as  the  polluted  monster 
who  hath  sent  Death  and  Destruction,  in  their  wild  de¬ 
ray,  through  the  abodes  of  men  ^  They  meet  the  same 
decay.” 


•7 


As  this  is  a  tolerably  good  piece  of  prose,  we  advise  the 
1  author  to  give  up  dividing  his  lines  into  ten  syllables. 


The  Family  Library,  No.  II,  The  History  of  N a- 
poleon  Buonaparte^  {Bonaparte.)  With  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  Wood.  Two  vols.  Vol.  II.  London. 
John  Murray.  1112J}. 

This  volume  of  the  Family  Library  is  fully  equal  to 
the  first,  whether  as  regards  its  literary  merits,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  embellishments.  There  are  nine  engra¬ 
vings,  and  they  are  all  good.  The  first,  in  particular, 
which  represents  Napoleon  meeting  the  army  on  ids  re¬ 
turn  from  Elba,  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  things  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw.  It  is  full  of  poetry,  and  is  a  gem  of 
great  value.  The  other  subjects  are,  Charge  of  Cos¬ 
sacks,”  ‘‘  Head  of  Napoljon,”  Head  of  JMaria- 
Louisa,”  The  King  or  Home,”  Flight  from  Smor- 
goni,”  Fontainebleau,”  ^Faterloo,”  and  Tomb 
of  Napoleon.”  Let  Mr  IMurray  proceed  as  he  has  be- 
iTun,  and  the  Family  Library  w.ll  yield  to  not  one  cf 
the  numerous  publications  of  the  day,  whether  they  be 
cheap  or  dear. 


Chapters  on  Churchyards.  By  the  Authoress  of  El¬ 
len  Fitzarthur,”  :Solitary  Hours,”  &c.  2  vols. 

Edinburgh.  M'illiam  Blackwood.  1821). 


1828. 


The  contents  of  these  two  pleasing  and  elegant  vo¬ 
lumes  originally  appeared  in  Blackwood’s  iMagazine. 
They  are  from  the  pen  of  I\1  iss  Caroline  Bowles,  a  lady 
of  much  refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste,  and  to  whom, 
we  observe,  Mr  Southey  has  dedicated  his  last  poetical 
production, — All  for  J.ove,”  and  The  Pilgrim  of 
Compostclla.”  As  the  Chapters  on  Churchyards  have 
come  before  the  public  in  another  shape,  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  say  more  of  them  at  present,  than  to  assure 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  yet  have  seen  them,  that 
they  will  find  them  charact.rized  by  a  strain  of  pure  and 
tender  sentiment,  expressed  in  classical  and  beautiful 
diction. 


Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland.,  in  the  Manner 
of  Stories  selected  from  the  History  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  minister  of  Douglas. 
Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Edinburgh.  Oliver 
and  Boyd.  1828.  18mo.  Pp.  3/ 1. 

The  fact  of  this  excellent  little  work  having  reached 
a  second  edition,  notwithstanding  the  publication  of  the 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  as  to 
its  merits.  In  a  modest  and  well- written  preface,  Mr 
Stewart  says  :  When  I  was  engaged  with  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  these  stories,  I  little  thought  that  I  was  about  to 
enter  the  lists  with  so  formidable  a  competitor  as  the 
Author  of  Waverley.  Of  the  presumption  of  rushing 
voluntarily  to  so  hazardous  a  competition,  I  must  plead 
^together  guiltless.  My  humble  work  was  ready  to 
issue  from  the  press,  when  the  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grandfather’ 
were  first  projected  ;  and  my  only  advantage  was,  that  I 
preoccupied  the  ground,  when  my  mighty  rival  was  only 
preparing  to  buckle  on  his  armour.”  Mr  Stewart 
published  his  work  six  months  before  the  appearance  of 
Sir  Walter’s  first  series ;  and  though  similar  in  design, 
jt  IS  different  in  execution.  It  is  an  elegant  little  vo¬ 
lume,  which  ought  always  to  accompany  the  Tales  of 
^  Grandfather,”  and  will  be  read  with  advantage,  even 
their  perusal. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  LEADING  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

[As  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  now 
sitting,  we  think  a  few  sketches  of  the  leading  characters  who 
usually  distinguish  themselves  at  its  meetings,  may  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  We  trust  that  our  sketches, 
though  necessarily  short,  will  be  found  accurate  and  impartial. 
We  would  wish  it  also  to  be  understood,  that  we  affect  to  settle  no 
claim  of  precedence  by  the  order  in  which  we  present  them,  this 
being  entirely  accidental.  The  gentleman  who  has  favoured  us 
with  several  papers  on  the  General  Assembly,  is  not  the  author  of 
these  sketches. -LV.  Lit.  Jour.] 

I.  DR  INGLTS. 

Since  the  death  of  Principal  Hill,  Dr  Inglis,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Old  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  moderate  party  in  the 
church.  For  this  eminence  he  has  not  been  indebted, 
like  Principal  Robertson,  to  his  literary  fame,  or  like 
his  own  predecessor,  Ur  Hill,  to  popular  eloquence  and 
official  siiuation  ;  he  owes  it  entirely  to  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  for  intellectual  energy,  for  wisdom,  and  especially 
for  knowledge  of  church  forms  and  ecclesiastical  polity, 
which  he  has  always  sustained.  Dr  Inglis  does  not 
possess  what  are  called  popular  talents :  his  speeches 
are  remarkable,  not  for  flights  of  eloquence,  or  for  ready 
repartee,  or  lor  humorous  allusion,  but  for  strong  rea¬ 
soning,  clear  arrangement,  and  a  very  large  share  of 
what  is  understood  by  the  term  common-sense.  He  has 
now  fur  many  years  distinguished  himself  in  the  de¬ 
bates,  and  principally  influenced  the  decisions,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  General  Assembly, 
Dr  Inglis  is  always  listened  to  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect — a  respect  which  is  equally  due  to  his  high  ta¬ 
lents,  to  the  uniform  integrity  of  his  character,  and  to 
the  philosophical  view  which  he  generally  takes  of  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Church  courts  are  not  very 
patient  of  mere  eloquence  :  there  the  verbiage  and  the 
warmth  which  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  a  popu¬ 
lar  audience,  generally  fail.  Facts,  sound  sense,  and 
decision,  are  the  requisites  most  useful  to  a  party  leader ; 
and  Dr  Inglis  seems  at  all  times  willing  to  rest  his 
cause  upon  these  grounds,  rather  than  show  any  desire 
to  advance  it  by  ingenious  reasoning  and  plausible  so¬ 
phistries.  In  imagination,  in  tire,  in  glowing  expres¬ 
sion,  in  richness  of  illustration,  in  bursts  of  passion,  he 
will  stand  no  comparison  with  Dr  Chalmers; — in  acute¬ 
ness,  in  point,  in  versatility  of  application,  in  humour, 
in  vulgar,  but  yet  telling  satire,  he  yields  to  his  usual 
antagonist,  Dr  Thomson  :  in  dignity  and  forcible  rea¬ 
soning,  and  general  wisdom,  he  is  certainly  superior  to 
both. 

It  may  be  thought  singular  by  some,  that  although 
at  the  head  of  the  moderate  clergy,  whom  their  oppo¬ 
nents  are  fond  of  representing  as  less  orthodox  in  creed 
than  themselves.  Dr  Inglis  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
heard  him  to  be  a  strictly  Culvinistic  preacher.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  terms  wild  imdi  moderate.,  as  applied  tO' 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  church,  are  characteristic  of 
a  difference  in  opinion  upon  questions  of  discipline,  ra¬ 
ther  than  upon  the  articles  of  their  conrmon  faith.  To 
separate  the  real  Calvinists  from  the  Arminians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antinomians  on  the  other,  would  require, 
if  it  were  at  all  practicable,  a  new  and  very  different  di¬ 
vision. 

Dr  Inglis  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  overbearing 
haughtiness,  but  we  believe  there  is  not  much  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  charge.  He  and  his  great  political  oppo¬ 
nent,  the  late  venerable  Sir  Henry  Aloncrieff,  had  this  in 
common — they  were  both  distinguished  for  gentlemanly 
feeling,  and  a  high  sense  of  personal  honour.  They 
lived  together,  not,  we  believe,  on  terms  of  great  inti¬ 
macy — that  could  hardly  have  been  expected _ but  of 

perfect  courtesy  ;  and  entertained  that  reciprocal  respect 
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for  one  another’s  talents  and  virtues  which  they  so  emi¬ 
nently  deserved.  Dr  Inglis  has,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  made  some  very  able  appearances  in  public.  His 
speech  in  the  case  of  Professor  Leslie,  which  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  speech  which  has  ever  been  made  in 
that  court.  Of  his  controversial  talents  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  he  entered 
the  lists  with  the  late  Professors  Playfair  and  Diigald 
Stewart,  and  bore  away  a  divided  palm.  His  late  speech 
in  the  Presbytery  upon  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  proves  that  he  has  not  yet  lost  any  of 
that  vigour  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  earlier  ap¬ 
pearances. 

II.  SIR  JAMES  MOXCRIEFF,  BART. 

We  mention  the  learned  Dean  of  Faculty,  (if  we  may 
still  give  him  that  title,)  not  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  a 
portrait  of  him,  since  his  fame  is  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  another  profession,  but  because  it  would  be 
unjust  to  omit  his  name  in  a  notice  of  the  eminent 
speakers  in  the  General  Assembly.  Sir  James  has  been 
for  many  years  an  active  elder  of  the  church,  and,  did  we 
not  fear  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  two  of  his  own  clerical 
friends,  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  him  the  leader  of 
his  party,  which  is  the  evangelical.  His  learning  and 
his  knowledge  of  law  make  him  an  invaluable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  side  of  the  house,  particularly  as  the 
moderates  have  generally  a  whole  posse  of  learned 
Judges  on  their  side.  Sir  James  is  not  a  pleasing,  but 
he  is  a  forcible  speaker;  his  matter  more  than  atones 
for  his  harsh  voice  and  costive  manner.  There  is  no 
man  of  his  party  whose  opinions  are  more  valued  by  his 
friends,  and  respected  by  his  opponents,  than  those  of  iSir 
James  Moncrieff. 

HI.  DR  THOMSON. 

As  the  leader  of  a  party.  Dr  Thomson  is  perhaps  de¬ 
ficient  in  dignity,  in  temper,  in  prudence;  but  as  a  de¬ 
bater  in  church  courts,  he  is  unrivalled.  There  is  no 
one,  either  of  his  own  party,  or  among  the  ranks  of  his 
opponents,  who  can  with  greater  readiness  detect  a 
weakness,  or  with  more  dexterity  patch  up  a  flaw,  than 
Dr  Thomson.  As  a  special  pleader,  he  is  quite  a  match 
for  any  lawyer  in  the  house ;  and  he  never  shows  any 
reluctance  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  weakest  or  with 
the  ablest  of  his  opponents.  The  one  he  overwhelms 
with  irresistible  sarcasm  ; — with  the  other,  he  uses  nobler 
weapons ;  and,  if  he  should  be  foiled  in  argument,  lie 
never  fails  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  under  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  he  can  at  all  times  command  from  every 
part  of  the  house.  But  we  should  be  doing  great  in¬ 
justice  to  Dr  Thomson  were  we  to  represent  him  merely 
as  a  special  pleader,  or  as  a  witty  satirist.  A  good 
cause  can  never  be  in  better  hands,  for  then  he  is  as 
powerful  in  argument,  and  as  truly  eloquent,  as  he  can 
be  ingenious  in  the  defence  of  error.  His  greatest  fault, 
and  his  misfortune  as  a  speaker,  but  especially  as  a 
leader,  is,  that  he  seldom  proportions  his  zeal  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion  :  he  is  just 
as  warm  and  vehement  in  battling  a  paltry  point  of 
form,  as  if  it  were  a  first  principle  affecting  the  safety  of 
the  Presbyterian  establishment,  or  the  authority  of 
scripture.  He  is — rather  a  common  weakness,  w’e  con¬ 
fess — never  willing  to  acknowledge  himself  in  error ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  indiscriminate  violence  as  a 
debater  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  derogates  from 
his  authority  as  a  leader,  though  they  might  be  esteemed 
two  very  useful  points  of  character  in  a  mere  partisan. 
Dr  Thomson  has,  we  believe,  been  involved  in  more 
personal  disputes  and  controversies  than  any  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  however  much 
we  may  question  the  propriety  of  his  entering  into  some 
of  these  battles,  few  men  could  have  fought  them  so 
well.  orthodox  party  has  great  and  just  confidence 

in  his  talents ;  and  the  moderates  dislike  him  and  fear 


him.  Dr  Inglis  is  the  only  man  whom  Dr  Thomson 
himself  appears  to  be  afraid  of.  He  is  not  less  fre¬ 
quently  the  object  of  his  attack,  however ;  but,  conscious 
perhaps  that  the  clear  head  and  the  extensive  knowied»Te 
of  the  veteran  moderate  are  an  overmatch  for  his  own 
ingenuity  and  dexterity,  he  usually  assails  him  with  that 
ridicule  which  no  man  can  direct  with  better  aim,  and 
which  sometimes  insures  him  an  easy  triumph,  by  ma¬ 
king  his  opponent  lose  temper. 

No  man  is  listened  to  with  more  delight  in  the  Ge. 
neral  Assembly  than  Dr  Thomson.  The  students’  gal¬ 
lery  is  crowded  with  grinning  faces ;  and,  at  some  ex- 
plosure  of  laughter  from  below,  every  mouth  in  that  I 
nursery  of  the  church  is  open  from  ear  to  ear,  (jKjfaxcing  j 
at  the  Doctor’s  joke — the  majority  of  the  laughers  post-  j 
poning  till  their  own  and  their  companions’  mirth  has  ! 
somewhat  subsided  the  anxious  What  is  it  ?  what  did  ; 
he  say  ?”  which  shows  that  they  had  taken  his  wit  on  | 
trust.  In  this,  however,  they  are  perfectly  safe ;  for,  j 
though  the  jest  is  sometimes  old,  and  very  often  not  a  I 
little  coarse,  it  is  always  told  witli  effect.  I 

Dr  Thomson  is  so  well  known  as  a  clever  writer  and  i 
an  admirable  preacher,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
say  any  thing  upon  that  subject.  In  the  latter  capacity  | 
especially,  we  could  speak  of  him  only  in  terms  of  im-  , 
qualified  praise.  | 

IV.  DR  COOK. 

Dr  Cook  is  well  known  out  of  the  Assembly  by  his  < 
intelligent  writings  on  the  History  of  the  Church.  In  ■ 
the  venerable  house,  there  is  nobody  whose  manner  and  i 
appearance  more  pleasingly  engage  the  attention  of  a  | 
stranger.  A  good  voice,  ready  expression,  much  avail-  j 
able  information  on  subjects  becoming  a  churchman’s  ! 
attention, — these  are  qualifications  of  an  Assembly  i 
speaker  which  he  fully  possesses.  ! 

But  though,  on  the  wliole,  a  fair  and  a  pleasing  spe-  i 
cimen  of  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  in  fact,  the  | 
very  man  that  we  should  like  to  put  forward  as  the  re-  | 
presentative  of  our  Church,  in  all  clerical  and  clerkly  | 
attainments,  we  doubt  whether  he  stands  in  the  foremost  i 
rank — certainly  he  is  not  the  first — of  his  competitors  j 
as  an  orator.  If  you  have  the  fortune — and  you  will  J 
rarely  miss  it  on  a  field-day — to  hear  him  for  a  quarter  j 
of  an  hour  on  any  question  whatever,  you  have  his 
gauge.  No  subject  seems  to  inspire  him — and  none 
betrays  him  into  an  appearance  unworthy  of  himself. 
On  points  of  order,  and  form,  and  precedent,  his  minute  1 
knowledge  is  always  serviceable  ;  and  his  manner  of 
address  is  well  fitted  to  put  such  matters  distinctly  be¬ 
fore  the  court.  But  on  general  questions,  though  not 
usually  a  lengthy  speaker,  he  is  often  wearisome.  Hi^i 
illustrations  from  history — almost  the  only  quarter  from 
which  he  illustrates  at  all— -are  seldom  sufficiently  spi¬ 
rited  or  striking ;  and  his  constant  parade  of  moderation 
and  impartiality,  while  it  may  gain  for  him  with  some 
a  degree  of  confidence  and  favour,  wnich  a  keener  par¬ 
tisan  would  fail  to  procure,  positively  injures  the  effect 
of  his  speeches,  by  depriving  them  of  that  point,  and 
heartiness,  and  fervour,  which,  as  they  are  thought  to  be 
the  best  tokens  of  self-conviction,  are  usually  found  very 
necessary  to  convince  others.  In  his  reasonings,  too  ge¬ 
neral,  too  diffuse _ if  he  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  wan¬ 

dering  from  the  point,  he  can  seldom  be  said  to  march 
boldly  up  to  it.  Accordingly,  great  on  an  overture,*  j 
he  fails  in  debate.  At  first  you  would  suppose  that  Ins  | 
failure  in  debate  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  entlni- 1 
siasm — this  being  the  chief  apparent  defect  of  his  style  of  j 
speaking  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  his  failure  lies  a  litt  e  | 
deeper,  and  consists  in  the  absence  of  that  concentratne  j 
and  synthetic  power  which  is  necessary  to  make  goo 
materials  serve  a  direct  and  valuable  purp  se.  ^ 

Altogether,  however,  Dr  Cook  is  a  credit  to  the  *  s-  j 

♦  An  overture  is  a  recommendation  from  a  Presbytery  or  S)  nod*  < 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  make  or  alter  a  law.  i 
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sembly  and  the  Church,  and  it  is  with  no  unkind  feel¬ 
ing,  that,  in  addition  to  some  strictures,  which  no  man 
can  better  afford  to  have  transferred  to  the  debit  account 
of  his  popularity,  we  venture  to  hint  his  too  great  par¬ 
tiality  to  the  introduction  (into  his  speeches)  of  a  subject 
on  which,  says  Lord  Byron,  all  men  are  ffuent,  and 
few  agreeable.” 

V.  DR  MEAUNS. 

A  shrewd,  cautious,  and  searching  Aberdonian  ;  a 
great  master  of  Divinity  and  Church  Law  ;  he  speaks 
with  little  ostentation,  and  with  a  great  indifference  ap¬ 
parently  to  oratorical  effect.  Nevertheless,  is 

something  interesting,  independent  of  this  great  infor¬ 
mation,  in  his  speeches.  11  is  language  is  good,  and  his 
manner  earnest.  But  the  thing  most  characteristic  of 
his  style  of  speaking  is,  its  clearness  and  conciseness. 
Whether  his  object  be  to  save  the  time  of  the  court ;  or 
to  secure  for  himself  at  all  times  a  patient  hearing, — no 
easy  matter  in  such  a  place,  but  which  he  certainly 
does;  or  whether  he  is  anxious  to  act  on  the  rule,  that 
the  end  of  all  speech  is  to  convey  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  sense  in  the  fev/est  possible  words  ; — whether 
he  have  any  or  all  of  these  objects  in  view,  it  is  certain 
that  no  man  expresses  himself  with  more  uniform,  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  pithy  brevity.  But  though  a  man  of  varied 
knowledge,  and  that  of  a  kind,  too,  that  might  be  made 
popular  and  interesting,  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  his 
manner  are  certainly  far  from  engaging.  In  the  As¬ 
sembly  his  value  was  early  ascertained,  and  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  held  in  due  estimation.  In  the  North  he  is,  of 
course,  a  kind  of  oracle  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  alike  of 
the  man  and  of  his  reputation,  that  wdien,  at  an  early 
age,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Divinity 
Professorship  of  his  (College,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  a 
Synod,  and  usually  settled  by  comparative  trial,  there 
was  nobody  found  willing  to  oppose  so  redoubted  a 
champion. 

VI.  PRINCIPAL  MACFARLAN. 

The  leading  features  of  Dr  xAlacfarlan’s  character  are 
too  striking  to  elude  observation.  In  that  rare  species 
of  intellect  which  enables  one  to  pilot  oneself  safely 
through  the  intricacies  of  business — to  weigh  probabi¬ 
lities  and  improbabilities — to  dispose  and  arrange  a 
number  of  facts — to  interpret  and  apply  a  series  of  legis¬ 
lative  enactments — to  concentrate,  in  short,  at  any  given 
time,  upon  any  given  point,  in  the  business  of  life,  all 
his  mental  force,  which  constitutes  the  very  soul  and 
vitality  of  a  public  man,  Dr  iMacfarlan  is,  of  all  the 
clergymen  in  the  church,  second  only  to  Dr  Inglis. 
Information  at  once  extensive  and  minute,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  precedents, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  and  rigid  adherence  to  the 
established  forms  of  process,  and,  above  all,  an  aptitude 
of  mind  for  applying  these  to  individual  cases,  are  the 
weapons  with  which  he  fights,  and  which  he  wields  with 
dexterity  and  power.  It  is  impossible  to  mislead  him 
by  any  specious  pretext.  Amid  a  mass  of  collateral 
topics,  he  perceives  intuitively  the  single  question  of  | 
'vbich  he  is  called  to  judge,  and  from  that  neither  the  i 
treason  of  pretended  friends  nor  the  trickery  of  his  ad¬ 
versary  can  divert  him.  It  may  have  assumed  one  dis¬ 
guise  in  the  Presbytery,  another  in  the  Synod,  but  in  ; 
tbe  Assembly  Dr  Macfarlan  strips  it  of  boih,  and  dis-  | 
plays  it  naked  for  inspection.  lie  knows  precisely,  too, 
to  what  quarter  his  own  strength  or  weakness  lies  ;  and 
I  be  IS  at  all  times  equally  prepared  for  following  in  the 
I  pursuit,  or  covering  his  own  retreat.  He  has  many 
qualities  that  would  have  made  him  a  great  lawyer, 
the  advice  of  such  a  man  is  valuable,  and,  accordingly, 
His  frequently  asked,  and  always  cheerfully  and  faith- 
'  tolly  given. 

I  ,  As  his  views  are  always  clear,  so  his  language  is 
I  *HHple  and  precise.  While  his  manner  is  dignified, 

I  *8  style  is  by  no  means  ambitious  ;  it  is  more  elegant 
ornate.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  public 


business,  he  thinks  a  knowledge  of  things  preferable  to 
the  use  of  xvords^  and  has  an  utter  detestation  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  verbosity.  II is  theological  opinions  are 
sound,  liberal,  and  enlightened  ;  his  views  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  polity  are  those  of  the  school  of  Robertson,  Blair, 
and  Hill ;  and,  in  these  days  of  frequent  and  sudden 
change,  he  is  remarkable  for  consistency  of  conduct. 
He  is  cautious  in  adopting  measures  ;  but,  his  ground 
being  once  taken,  he  is  immovable, — completely  beyond 
the  influence  of  threat  or  flattery.  His  party  has  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  his  honour  and  steadiness ;  and  he 
has  carried  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  along  with  him, 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Dr  Cook,  tbe  Solicitor- 
Hen  eral,  and  the  whole  army  upon  the  left  hand  of  the 
Moderator.  The  very  qualities  which  mark  him  out  as 
a  first-rate  man  of  business,  have  perhaps  prevented 
him  from  rising  to  eminence  as  a  preacher.  In  the  pul¬ 
pit  he  has  no  passion,  and  little  energy.  He  is  tame 
and  monotonous.  His  discourses  are  replete  with  good 
sense,  but  totally  destitute  of  originality  or  feeling.  His 
manner  has  too  much  Archiepiscopal  stateliness  for  an 
every-day  working  Presbyterian  minister.  Even  in 
preaching,  however,  this  gifted  individual  has  a  faculty 
at  command  which  few  possess,  and  still  fewer  practise. 
He  never  reads  his  discourses  in  the  pulpit.  He  com¬ 
mits  them  to  memory,  and  delivers  them  with  astonish¬ 
ing  accuracy.  So  admirably  are  they  recited,  that  he 
gives  you,  as  it  w^ere,  the  very  punctuation. 

Closely  allied  to  this  readiness  and  retentiveness  of 
memory,  are  his  conversational  powers.  Having  che¬ 
rished  from  his  youth  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  he  has 
moved  in  those  circles  where  it  was  to  be  found.  He 
was  the  intimate  companion  of  the  late  Professor  Rich¬ 
ardson,  and  always  welcomed  as  a  visitor  by  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  College  of  Glasgow.  In 
private  life  he  opens  his  treasures,  and  scatters  around 
him  instruction  and  amusement.  To  this  part  of  his 
character,  combined  with  other  virtues  and  attainments, 
he  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  his  professional  success. 
It  rendered  him  a  distinguished  favourite  at  Buchanan 
House.  The  Duke  of  ^Montrose  was  Ids  earliest  patron, 
and  is  now  his  confidential  friend.  On  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr  William  Taylor,  Dr  IMacfarlan  was  translated 
from  the  parish  of  Dry  men,  in  which  he  had  succeeded 
his  father,  to  be  the  IMinister  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  both  of 
these  important  offices  he  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
prejudices  against  him  as  a  pluralist  soon  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  Iiis  virtues.  He  is  exemplary  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  liis  parochial  duties — is  devoted  to  the  pros¬ 
perity,  and  consequently  highly  esteemed  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students,  of  that  University  over  which  he 
presides. 

LETTERS  FR03I  THE  WEST. 

No.  I. 

The  nonMterary  Journals  ”  in  this  region  are 
full  of  heart-rending  details  respecting  our  weavers. 
These  are  not  in  the  least  exaggerated,  in  one  sense. 
In  another — that  is,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  general 
impression  they  are  calculated  to  produce  with  you, 
and  in  other  places  where  there  is  little  manufacturing 
carried  on — they  are  not  literally  accurate,  inasmuch  as 
tliey  do  not  advert  to  exceptions  to  the  general  wretch¬ 
edness  which  are  not  unfrequent.  I  was  this  day  told, 
by  an  eminent  manufacturer,  of  several  of  his  hand, 
loom  workers  of  fine  goods  being  able  to  earn  15s.  per 
week.  Such  instances  arc,  however,  too  rare  ;  and  5s. 
and  Gs.  may  be  nearer  tbe  average — from  which  loom- 
rent,  beaming,  and  dressing  for  the  web,  have  to  be  de¬ 
ducted.  The  ‘‘pirns”  are  generally  wound  in  the 
worker’s  family,  and  they  cost  nothing  but  the  labour. 
This  is  a  frightful  state,  of  things  for  40,000  human 
beings ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  destitution,  their 
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conduct  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  most  exemplary.  To 
be  sure,  a  few  hundreds  have  once  obeyed  the  call  of 
their  noisy  delegates,  and  assembled  in  the  open  air ; 
but  one-half  of  them  were  as  much  unparticipating 
spectators  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  crowd  who  went 
to  see  the  sight  and  the  speakers — hearing  them  was  out 
of  the  question.  Indeed,  a  large  portion  were  boys — as 
yet  happy  and  healthy — who  were  mighty  glad  of  any 
excuse  for  a  day’s  remission  from  their  sixteen  hours’ 
labour,  and  revived  their  well-nigh  forgotten  experiences 
of  the  hand-ball  and  shinty,”  while  the  McKays  and 
the  Kellys  harangued  their  gaping  grandfathers.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  exclude  all  of  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  under  from  the  meeting  ;  but  one  of  the  de¬ 
legates  remarked  that  this  would  leave  5000  without 
an  interest  in  their  proceedings,  and  accordingly  all  were 
invited.  It  is  wonderful  that,  in  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  it  escaped  the  acuteness  of  men  who  are  at  least 
cleverer  than  their  fellow-workmen,  and  more  hustling^ 
— paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, — though  they  be  lazier^ 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  improvidence  of  their  class 
which  this  fact  forces  upon  one.  If  there  be  5000 
weavers  of  eighteen  years  and  under,  consequently  that 
number  must  have  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade  within 
the  last  eight  years — ten  being  the  earliest  period  that 
boys  can  comprehend  it.  And  what  has  been  its  condi¬ 
tion  during  that  period  ?  Every  second  year  as  wretched 
as  at  present.  Tlie  labouring  man  can  never  too  soon 
learn  that  he  must  be  the  regulator  of  the  value  of  la¬ 
bour,  by  adapting  the  supply  to  the  demand.  Perhaps 
one-tenth  of  these  youths  are  married  too,  and,  in  ano¬ 
ther  decade,  will  have  sent  their  representatives  of  wretch¬ 
edness  to  a  field-meeting  of  1839.  It  is  odd  the  weavers 
have  never  discovered  a  tendency  towards  single  bless¬ 
edness  ;  but,  till  they  do  so,  there  is  little  hope  for 
them — since  he  who  has  half  a  dozen  children  is  almost 
compelled  to  make  them  of  his  own  trade,  as  it  is  the 
one  of  all  others  they  can  soonest  aid  him  by  learning. 

A  word  as  to  the  delegates.  They  are  almost  all 
clever,  noisy  chaps,  who  like  speaking  and  w  riting  much 
better  than  throwing  the  shuttle.  From  a  common  fund, 
they  are  allowed  much  more  for  exercising  their  powers 
in  the  one  way,  than  they  ever  could  earn  by  doing  so  in 
the  other ;  and,  consequently,  no  disaster  can  equal  the 
return  of  tolerable  times  to  them.  Some  of  them  are 
very  old  stagers  in  agitation.  The  others  are  fresh  in 
the  course.  J\len  of  middle  life  seem  to  keep  aloof  from 
their  laborious  idleness.  There  is,  as  yet^  no  example 
of  their  accepting  of  the  out-of-door  labour  provided 
for  their  more  athletic  or  industrious  brethren  by  our 
Magistrates.  This  chiefly  consists  in  forming  a  road, 
regarding  the  exact  line  of  which  a  fierce  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  betw  een  Dr  Cleland  and  several  pro¬ 
prietors  near  its  proposed  site.  As  to  which  party  is  in 
the  right,  I  pretend  not  to  decide.  The  path  is  likely 
to  be  drawn  between  them-^where  the  truth  may,  after 
all,  lie. 

I  am  afraid  these  details  may  weary  you.  I  fancy 
them  the  more  interesting  out  of  Glasgow,  however,  just 
because  every  body  in  Glasgow  knows  them  so  well, 
that  our  Newspapers  do  not  think  of  noticing  them. 

These  have  for  two  weeks  been  filled — nearly  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  else — with  the  proceedings  of 
our  two  public  meetings  upon  the  East  India  question. 
The  first  of  thesj  was  to  form  an  Association  of  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  the  trade— the  second 
was  to  prepare  a  general  petition  against  the  monopoly. 
There  is  but  one  opinion  here  upon  the  subject.  Of 
that  opinion  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay  is  unquestionably  at 
the  head.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  both  meetings,  i 
and  speaker  at  them.  Without  caring  about  being  an 
elegant,  he  is  yet,  in  its  best  sense,  a  good  speaker, 
lie  know'S  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  gave  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  it.  There  were  some  other 
speakers  whose  information  and  matter  were  also  ex¬ 


cellent  ;  but  it  is  pleasanter  to  read  then  it  was  to  listen 
to  their  speeches.  Oratory  does  not  tiirive  among  the 
opulent  in  Glasgow  ;  and  they  seem  afraid,  Itjst  any 
body  ViOXyet  at  their  standing  should  exhibit  any  symp. 
toms  of  being  likely  to  excel  in  the  art. 

Our  gaieties  are  all  over  for  the  season.  The  latest 
were  on  the  King’s  birth  night.  These  consisted  of  a 
melancholy  review,  with  very  faint  cheers,  and  a  very 
strong  east  wind.  Why  the  dragoons  did  not  turn  out 
was  a  marvel ;  but  the  third  ”  are  rather  a  stupid 
body.  We  expect  the  12th  Lancers  here  daily.  They 
are  commanded  by  a  townsman,  and  are  expected  to  be 
any  thing  but  heavy.”  After  the  review,  sundry  din. 
ners  were  eaten,  and  after  these,  the  iMagistratesof  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  their  own  hall,  and  those  of  the  various  incor¬ 
porated  appendages  to  old  Mother  Clutha,  in  their  re- 
spective  town-halls,  met  those  whom  they  had  invited 
to  drink  the  King’s  health,  and  other  public  toasts. 
The  city  meeting  was  an  amazingly  dull  one.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise ;  for  especial  care  was,  as  usual 
taken  to  exclude,  by  not  inviting,  almost  every  body 
who  could  have  enlivened  it.  VVTll  it  be  believed 
that  one,  whom,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  citizen  for 

twelve  years  among  us — as  an  author  of  eminence _ as 

a  general  acquaintance  ”  of  every  person  of  note  here 
— or,  as  a  social  companion  of  great  powers,  would  have 

been  an  honour  and  delight  to  any  public  meeting _ was 

not  asked  ? — I  mean  Mr  J.  S.  Knowles.  In  the  fine  ba¬ 
ronial  hall  of  Gorbals,  matters  were  better  managed, 
and  gentlemen  nowise  connected  with  its  functionaries 
were  invited,  as  a  compliment  due  to  their  admitted 
talents.  When  Dr  Ure  entered  the  room,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  an  applause,  wliich  could  not  but  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  even  a  savan  and  philosopher.  After  the  i\la- 
gistrates  and  he  had  left  the  bench,  where  they  had 
placed  him  side  by  side,  an  odd  circumstance  occurred, 
which  caused  some  gossip.  Certain  worthies,  deter¬ 
mined  in  their  loyalty  to  King  George  and  old  Port, 
insisted  on  drinking  the  health  of  the  one,  and  finishing 
the  bottles  of  the  other,  when,  just  as  their  reluctant 
chairman  was  proposing  that  they  should  not  forget  they 
were  guests^  and  not  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  the  gas 
was  turned  off, 


Arid  in  a  moment  all  was  dark  ” 

as  the  muddled  comprehensions  of  some  of  the  party. 
The  revenue  was  then  considerably  benefited,  by  a  loyal 
demolition  of  crystal. 

Mobile  the  Magistrates  of  Gorbals  were  thus  occupied 
in  the  baronial  hall,  their  Glasgow  brethren  were  pa¬ 
tronising  the  ball,  in  its  now  eclipsed  rival,  the  Old  As¬ 
sembly  Rooms  in  Ingram  Street.  The  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  was  as  cold  as  its  purpose — charity,  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  Cunningham,  our  inimitable  fid¬ 
dle-player,  collected  on  his  benefit  night,  when  the  la¬ 
dies  got  so  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  that  daylight 
alone  stopped  their  whirling. 

Of  other  amusements  we  have  had  none,  saving  the 
fidgetings  of  a  small  body  of  the  unco  guid,”  when 
your  review  of  Mrs  Ewing’s  Memoir  reached  us.  It 
was  diverting.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  no  theatre 
— for  Alexander’s  house,  as  yet,  deserves  not  the  name. 
A  most  absurd  plan  has  been  started,  to  convert  our 
Riding  School,  situated  in  the  westernmost  suburbs  or 
the  town,  into  one — just  as  if  you  were  to  turn  Captain 
Carnegie’s  markets  into  a  playhouse  !  There  is  he  a 
meeting  about  erecting  another  Riding  School,  it  t  le 
present  one  be  so  misappropriated.  Never  did  a  city 
more  require  such  an  academy. — In  the  absence  o 
players  on  the  stage,  your  players  on  the  fiddle  nave 
astonished  us.  i\Iurray  has  performed  here,  and  per¬ 
fectly  electrified  the  few  who  had  the  good  fortune  i 
hear  him.  Wilson  also  pleased  us  much  as  a 
Vet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  31  r  Thomson,  brot  er 
our  own  delightful  female  vocalist,  who  had  the  spt 
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To  bid  my  world- worn  heart  retrace  the  scenes 
Where  first  it  drank  thy  sweetness  !  What  a  crowd 
Of  home-bred  joys — of  visions  loved  and  lost— 

That  simple  cadence  brings  each  lengthen’d  note 
Fraught  with  its  own  peculiar  memory  !— 

Once  was  the  strain  (so  passing  mournful  now !) 

Gay  as  the  dreams  of  boyhood,  and  like  them 
The  source  of  blameless  mirth  to  all  around  !— 

But  when,  in  after  years,  mid  other  scenes, 

Again  I  heard  that  melody  of  youth, 

Methought  that  even  its  lightest  measures  breathed 
A  sadden’d  tone  I  never  mark’d  before. 

Yet  it  was  mirthful ;  for  my  wayward  heart, 

Tho’  something  tamed  from  what  it  used  to  be, 

W  as  still  all  hope, — and  had  not  wholly  lost 
The  buoyant  spirit  only  youth  can  know. 

And  now,  once  more  I  listen  to  those  sounds. 

How  changed  from  what  they  seem’d  when  life  was  new, 
And  like  the  clouds  that  gird  a  summer  sun, — 

Tinged  with  ethereal  brightness, — all  things  ’round 
Gather’d  a  tone  of  gladness  from  my  thoughts. 

Breathe  on,  breathe  on  ; — ’tis  soothing  sweet  to  think, 
That  what  thou  wert  in  other  years  to  me. 

Thou  mayst  be  still  to  many  a  youthful  heart. 

As  joyous,  warm,  and  true,  as  once  was  mine  !— 

Strain  of  mv  vouth  ! — all  mournful  as  thou  art 

•  * 

To  me, — the  tears  thy  gentle  notes  awaken 
Are  grateful  as  the  dew  to  drooping  flowers 
And  though  thy  stiftest  tones  are  always  fraught 
With  memories  sad  of  long  departed  joys. 

Yet  such  their  magic  influence  on  my  soul, 

I  deem  them  sweetest  when  they  pain  me  most  ! 

TAM  BO,  TAM  BO. 

yyy  Allan  Cunningham. 

“  Will  ye  fee  wi’  me,  Tam  Bo,  Tam  Bo, 

Will  ye  fee  wi’  me,  my  heart  and  my  jo? 

And  ye’se  be  at  hame  like  my  tae  ee. 

If  ye’ll  fee  wi’  a  pitifu’  widow  like  me.” 

Tam  Bo  was  steeve,  and  Tam  Bo  was  stark, 

W  i’  an  ee  like  a  hawk,  and  a  voice  like  a  lark, 

An  arm  o’  might,  and  a  step  o’  pride— 

The  flower  of  the  lads  of  Closeburnside. 

Unto  the  widow  an  ear  he  lent. 

Upon  the  widow  his  looks  he  bent— 

A  mervie  woman,  and  weel  to  leeve, 

Wi’  sense  in  her  noddle,  and  silk  on  her  sleeve. 

“  I’ll  give  you  s;ix  merks,  Tam  Bo,  Tam  Bo, 

Sax  lily  white  sarks,  my  heart  and  my  jo, 

And  sonsie  sunkets  when  nane  sail  see. 

If  ye’ll  fee  wi’  a  j)itifu’  widow  like  me. 

A  gliff  in  the  gloaming  to  daut  an<l  woo, 

A  gude  sharp  sock,  and  a  weel-gaun  j»low, 

Wi’  a  simmer  sun,  and  a  lily  lea, — 

Will  ye  fee  wi’  a  pitifu’  widow  like  me  ?” 

“  A  saft-made  bed,  and  a  gentle  darke, 

And  late  to  rise,  and  soon  frae  wark, 

A  canny  kiss,  and  uncounted  fee,— 

Will  ye  fee  wi’  a  pitifu’  widow  like  me?” 

Tam  Bo  he  stammer’d,  Tam  Bo  he  stared, 

‘‘  Say  no,  and  take  it,”  said  Nancie  Caird, 

And  gied  her  noddle  a  tenable  toss. 

To  see  the  widow  and  Tam  sae  cosh, 

“  Thy  bright  looks  run  through  me  like  swords— 
Thy  rijM?  round  lips,  wi’  their  sweet- waled  words, 


to  bring  these  stars  above  our  horizon,  is  minus  many 
pounds  by  the  astronomical  experiment  ? 

^ Every  body  is  meditating  a  flight  to  the  country, 
since  the  weather  set  in  fine  ;  and  already  the  watering 
places  are  half  filled,  and  the  steam-boats  wholly  so.  I 
will,  by  and  by,  give  you  some  gossip  from  them,  where 
it  abounds. 

Apropos  of  steam-boats.  Captain  Ross  is  to  set  sail 
from  the  Clyde,  for  his  Northern  Expedition,  in  one 
built  for  the  purpose.  He  was  in  town  lately,  and  it 
augurs  something  for  his  success,  say  the  seers  here, 
that  his  tender  is  the  vessel  Captain  Scoresby  first  visited 
the  Polar  regions  in.  A  good  thing  was  said  of  him  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  famous  Literary  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Society  here  t’other  day.  The  witty  chairman, 
when  it  was  questioned  whether  he  ever  would  pass  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  said,  that  he  ‘‘  did  not  at  all  doubt 
that  the  Captain  would  soon  be  in  straits  past  hcar~ 
mg  /”  The  scheme  is  not  irrational,  after  all,  and  is  at 
least  spirited.  An  excellent  account  of  the  details  of  it 
is  given  in  the  last  Westminster  Review,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  trebled  its  circulation  in  Glasgow  since  its  re¬ 
sumption.  Its  amiable  and  talented  editor  was  here 
lately,  delighting  us  as  much  by  the  most  unradi¬ 
cal  suavity  of  his  manner,  as  by  his  varied  informa¬ 
tion  and  polyglot  knowledge.  As  a  joke  upon  Ross, 
we  presume,  some  wags  advertised  on  Friday  last  that 
one  of  them  would  fly  over  the  city.  At  least  20,000 
fools  and  rogues  were  collected  to  see  the  achievement ; 
and  it  says  much  for  the  peaceable  character  of  our  po¬ 
pulation,  that  they  dispersed,  under  their  disappoint¬ 
ment,  in  the  most  good-humoured  way. 

Summer  amusements  are  now  the  rage.  A  Cricket 
club  has  been  got  up  with  great  spirit,  and  already 
comprises  fifty  of  the  finest  young  men  in  Glasgow, 
who,  in  spite  of  some  pardonable  little  foppery  about 
their  uniform  dress-coat,  buttons  with  the  mystic  ini¬ 
tial  W.  C.  C.,  &c.  are  genuine  lovers  of  the  noble  game. 
A  Gymnastic  club  is  also  talked  of,  on  the  plan  of  your 
Six  Feet  one,  but  without  its  provoking  limitation.^  or 
extension^  rather.  We  have  also  some  pretty  good 
rowers  on  our  river,  but  they  are  not  yet  equal  to  the 
Etonians,  or  they  who  haunt  Christ  Church  meadows ; 
but  they  will  improve,  doubtless. 

An  absurd  burlesque  took  place  last  week  ;  it  was 
called  Anderston  Fair.  That  place  is  a  suburb  or 
pendicle  of  Glasgow,  and  was  lately  erected  into  a 
burgh.  Some  of  its  magistrates  are  very  clever  men — 
others  of  them  no  conjurors.  But  they  must,  for- 
I  sooth,  have  an  annual  fair,  with  foot,  pig,  and  sack 
I  (why  not  smock  ?)  races,  as  if  they  had  a  village  green 
and  Maypole  to  run  them  on,  in  place  of  a  dirty  cause¬ 
way  and  gaudy  lamp-posts.  Sickly  silk-wcavers,  in  dirty 
I  shirts,  contested  for  the  ten-shilling  prize,  and  cadaverous 
cotton-spinners  bore  off  the  palm.  Their  speed  was  four 
®iles  an  hour  !  A  row  of  course  concluded  the  whole, 
when  a  vast  deal  of  blackguardism  was  exhibited,  and 
ibe  seeds  of  more  sown.  We  are  likely,  however,  to 
I  have  no  more  of  it,  since  a  bailie  got  a  black  eye  in  the 
battle ;  and  this  Icse  majeste  is  never  to  be  forgiven  or 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Anderston. — Au  Hevoir, 
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THE  MELODY  OF  YOUTif. 

By  Alaric  A,  JFatts,  Esq. 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever ; — it  may  be  a  sound — 

A  tone  of  music.  B  y  uon. 

J^*Ucious  strain  !  upon  my  charmed  oar, 
p  ®  evening’s  balmy  breath  upon  a  brow 
Perish  with  fruitless  watchings,  dost  thou  steal, 
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^Vill  wile  my  heart,  and  then  work  it  wo,— 

I’m  a  fallible  creature,”  quo’  douce  Tam  Bo. 

Now  what  to  say,  or  where  to  look, 

Tam  wistna ;  while  she  gayly  shook 
Her  clustering  curls  frae  her  blue  ee— 

‘‘  Wilt  thou  fee  wi’  a  pitifu’  widow  like  me  ?” 

Tam  yoked  the  plow,  he  furrow’d  the  lea, 
lie  sow’d  his  ('orn,  and  then  pouch’d  the  fee ; 

While  the  w’idow  sat  singing,  nor  lowne,  nor  low, 
‘‘  He’d  make  a  blithe  husband,  this  young  Tam  Bo !” 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  volume  of  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  Lives  of  the  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  contains  Lives  of  Hogarth,  Wilson,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  Gainsborough.  The  second  volume  is  nearly  written. 
There  will  be  engravings  in  each,  on  steel  and  wood,  and  some  of 
the  latter,  in  particular,  we  understand,  are  exquisitely  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  Lives  are  written  with  freedom,  and  their  talented  au¬ 
thor  has  expressed  his  opinions  boldly  and  honestly.  In  point  of 
embellishment,  these  little  five-shilling  volumes  will  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Annuals. 

The  Anniv(?rsary  is  to  be  discontinued  as  an  Annual,  and  to  be 
published  under  a  new  name,  in  monthly  parts,  each  accompanied 
with  an  engraving.  The  first  part  is  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  July. 
Allan  Cunningham  is  to  continue  the  Editor. 

Mr  Blackwood  announces  a  new  novel,  called  The  Five  Nights 
of  St  Albans,  winch  will  appear  on  the  50th  of  this  month. 

A  work,  which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  female  beauty,  is  announeed  for  publication,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Alaric  Watts.  It  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  portraits  of  the  most  beautiful  and  celebrated  women  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  portrait  painting  to 
the  present  time ;  each  portrait  accompanied  by  a  biographical 
notice. 

Mr  Northhouse,  formerly  editor,  we  believe,  of  the  Glasgoiv 
Free  Presst  is  preparing  for  publication  a  w'ork  on  the  present 
state  of  the  principal  Debtors’  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis ;  with  a 
variety  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  impolicy  and  inhumanity 
of  irftprisonment  for  debt. 

A  volume  of  Stories  of  popular  Voyages  and  Travels,  with  il¬ 
lustrations,  comprehending  abridged  narratives  from  the  recent 
travels  of  some  of  the  most  popular  writers  on  South  America,  is 
announceil  for  speedy  publication. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  new  edition  of  Miller’s 
Gardener’s  and  Botanist’s  Dictionary ;  the  plants,  Ac.  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu ;  and  comprising  all 
the  modern  improvements  and  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  sciences  of  botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture,  to  the 
present  thne. 

New  Music. — We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
a  song  published  a  few  days  ago,  entitled,  **  The  Mariner  to  his 
Bark,”  the  w’ords  by  Robert  Gilhllan,  and  the  music,  with  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniment,  by  R.  Tevendale.  The  words  are  flowing 
and  good ;  and  the  music  is  spirited,  original,  and  expressive, 
Mr  Tevendale,  though  not  so  well  known  as  his  merits  deserve, 
appears  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  late  friend,  11.  A. 
Smith. 

Painted  Glass. — The  beautiful  red  colour,  sow'cll  known  to 
antiquarians,  so  much  admired  in  ail  old  painted  glass  window’s, 
and  the  method  of  manufacturing  which  has  been  considered  as  ' 
lost,  has  been  reproduced  in  Germany  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  j 
tin.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  manipulation ;  but,  with 
proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  this  splendid  colour  ap-  j 
pears  in  all  the  brightness,  and  with  the  perfect  transparency,  1 
which  for  some  centuries  was  considered  inimitable. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Miss  Smithson  has  apparently  failed  in  ' 
London,  and  the  sooner  she  returns  to  the  Continent  the  better,  ' 
for  she  seems  to  have  little  chance  of  being  admired  unless  where  ^ 
she  is  not  understootl. — At  the  Literary  Fund  Dinner,  which 
took  place  a  few  days  ago,  in  London,  Mr  Price,  (Manager  of 
Drury  Lane,)  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Miss 
Mitford’s  **  Rienzi,”  two  tragedies  of  very  high  character  had  ' 
been  put  into  his  hands  by  eminent  writers  ;  and  he  hoped  that  | 
this  example  would  be  followed  by  others,  whose  eflbrts  would 
redeem  the  dramatic  muse  from  the  stigma  under  which  she  has 
too  long  lain. — Hawes  is  to  have  the  musical  direction  of  the 
English  Ojiera-house  tliis  season  ;  and  Miss  Paton  is  already  en¬ 


gaged.— The  managers  of  the  Winter  Theatres  are  mutually 
agreed  upon  the  ruin  consequent  to  both  houses  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  exorbitant  nightly  salaries ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  season  they  mean  to  abolish  that  destructive  system.  Whilst 
between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds,  each,  are  paid  to  Madame 
Vestris,  Mr  Young,  Miss  Paton,  Mr  Braham,  and  Mr  Liston, 
every  night  they  act,  the  respective  theatres  can  scarcely  hope  to 
remain  in  a  solvent  condition.  In  the  golden  age  of  the  Drama, 
when  Mrs  Siddons,  Mrs  Jordan,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  Kemble, 
Suett,  Farren,  Edv/in,  Henderson,  Bannister,  Lewis,  Munden, 
Incledon,  and  other  excellent  actors,  graced  the  stage,  trom  twelve 
to  twenty  pounds 7?cr  was  the  highest  sum  given  to  any  one 

performer. — Our  friend,  ‘*Old  CEunERUS,”  has  not  favoured  us  , 
with  any  dramatic  criticism  this  week,  probably  because  nothing  ; 
very  remarkable  has  taken  place  at  the  theatre.  The  Benefits  ^ 
have  been  going  on  prosperously. — On  Monday  and  Wednesday  I 
next  we  are  to  have  Madame  Caradori,  who,  after  Pasta,  is  pro-  | 
bably  one  of  the  best  Italian  singers  this  country  has  seen.  We  i 
hope,  for  a  selfish  reason,  that  she  will  be  well  attended,  for  we  | 
understand  that  the  depression  of  theatricals  during  the  past  sea-  ^ 
son  here  has  been  so  much  exaggerated  in  London,  that  it  has 
been  reported  there  that  the  audience  has  been  several  times  dis¬ 
missed  from  a  want  of  sufficient  attendance.  This  has  lost  us 
already  Braham,  Miss  Paton,  and  Liston,  who  wont  venture  the 
journey  after  such  rumours ;  and,  should  Madame  Caradori  re¬ 
turn  to  London  with  a  bad  account  of  us,  it  may  go  a  great  way 
to  defeat  the  manager’s  exertions  for  next  season. 

Weekly  List  of  Peufor.mances. 

I\{ay  IG — I\Iay  22. 

Sat.  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  The  Ctitic,  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginia, 

Mon.  Every  one  has  his  Fault,  S/  Rojian's  JVell, 

Tubs.  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  lie  Lies  lihe  Tniih,  Rosina, 
Wed.  Paul  Pry,  A  Concert,  The  Lord  o  f  the  ?Ianor. 

Thurs.  a  School  for  Grown  Children,  Alfred  the  Great, 

Fri.  The  Recruiting  Officer,  Sf  Cramond  Brig, 


TO  OUR  READERS.  | 

The  next  Number  of  the  Edinruiigh  Literary  Journal 
will  conclude  the  First  Volume,  and  with  it  a  title-page  and  index  ! 
will  be  delivered  gratis  to  our  subscribers.  The  second  volume  I 
will  commence  with  the  Thirtieth  Number,  which  will  be  pub-  | 
lished  on  the  first  Saturday  of  June,  and  will  be  printed  from  an  i 
entirely  new  fount  of  types,  which  have  been  procured  expressly  I 
for  the  Journal,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  still  farther  improve  | 
its  appearance.  A  few  copies  of  the  first  volume  will  be  found  on 
sale  at  the  Publisher’s  as  soon  as  ready. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  LONG  poem  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Traditions  op 
THE  PlAGITE  in  EDINBURGH,  “ThE  EdITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS, 
No.  2,”  and  other  interesting  articles,  w  hich  are  in  types,  are 
unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next. 

Had  Mr  George  Thomson’s  reply  to  the  paper  on  the  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Burns  which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Journal,  been  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  first  instance  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  a  place,  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
copy  it  from  the  columns  of  a  Newspaper.  We  regret  this,  be¬ 
cause,  for  our  own  part,  we  look  upon  Mr  Tliomson  in  underta¬ 
king  to  defend  Burnr,  in  conjunction  w'lth  Messrs  Lockhart  and  j 
Carlyle,  as  being  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  question,  al  j 
though,  for  the  sake  of  fair  discussion,  we  gave  a  place  to  an  ar-  j 
tide  of  an  opposite  tendency,  which  w’e  know  to  have  contained  j 
the  conscientious  opinions  of  its  author,  however  erroneous  we 
and  others  may  consider  them. 

In  the  list  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Novels,  given  in  our  last,  we 
omitted  to  mention  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  in  d  vols.  published 
in  1H22. 

The  Reviewer  of  the  work  mentioned  by  **  0*” 

Glasgow,  nor  is  he  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the 
work  reviewed. — “  Laura”  has  our  thanks. — We  are  alraid  that  j 
W’e  cannot  avail  ourselves,  for  good  reasons,  of  the  suggestion  o^^ 

**  A  Subscriber  and  Constant  Reader.’’ — The  anecdote  of  **  D*  ^ 
is  characteristic;  but  we  do  not  intend  taking  any  farther  notice 
of  that  individual. 

“  The  Pains  and  Toils  of  Authorship,”  by  the  editor  of  the 
Inverness  Courier,  shall  have  an  early  place. 

The  Sonnet”  by  Thomas  Brydson  in  our  next. — We  j 

that  the  verses  by  “  Glottianus”  will  not  suit  us.— **  Scotch  an  ^ 
English  songs  Frenchified”  in  our  next.  ^ 


